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E MUSICAL 











‘soe COURIER. 








New York. — 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


Representatve and assistant of LAMPERTI 
~ 





New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Phiiadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street Summer residence, Dresden 
Germany 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa 


tive, and I advise al! pupils desiring to study 
me to be prepared by her.”’ 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17 G. B. LAMPERTI 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


155 East 18th Street, New York 
The voice f ed and developed; the art of sing 


tr 
taught; methed after the purest Italian schools; 


in 
a he voice made good, true and beautiful 


HENRY T. FLECK, 


with 


Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New rk 
Street, New York 


Address: 112 West 


Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, | 


Teacher 


303 Fifth Ave., New York 


Voca 
“NEW STUDIO” 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 

] rt of Singing 

Hal!, Room 837 
Street, New York 


Voice Culture 
arnegie 


Mai! address West 86t 


GE( yR¢ iE M. ¢ iR EEN E, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera 
Studio: 251 Fifth Avenue, Mondays and Thursdays 
Residence and address 
417 West 





New York 


23d Street, 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


(Church of the Holy Communion) Organ les 
eons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest 
instruments. Special advantages for the study of 
shurch music and the training of boys ices 

Address 39 West 2oth Street, New York 


TOM KARL. 


Xi Private Vocal Instruction 
Department, Academy 


Director 
Arts 


and 
Dramatic 


Operatic 








Studio: Carnegie Hall 
Mr. JOSEPH B. ZELLMAN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Director of the \ al Department of the Mollen 
hauer Conservatory Music, 320 Lenox Avenue 
Teacher of Bertha Frobisher, contralt Frances 
Scooler, sopran ind nany other singers now 
prominent 
Brooklyn Studio: Wissner Hall 
Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
VOICE CULTURE 
ITALIAN METHOD 
Studio 4 3 East th Street, New York 
Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 
Auth and Sole Exponent of 
New Method of Mu Stenography 
and Development of the French Method of 
R s¢ Galin-Paris-Chevé 
Sight Singing ar raining.” 
ro1-a2 Carnegie Ha 8 I ace, Brooklyn 
Tuesdays and Fridays 





DUDLEY BUCK, JR., 
Permanent addre ( H N York City 
Address until Octobe 
43 Schmidt Buildin Davenport, Ia. 
HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
COM POSER-PIANIS1 
Pupils ed ( tion, Harr Pian 
Studi S 8 Carnegie Ha New York 
WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor ety, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Organist and ( 
+ ( New York 
For terr for g iress St. James 
Church, Mad t St., New York 
ARNOLD VOLPE 
SOLO \ | AND COMPOSER 
Gra te rs at the St. Peters 
burg Imperia i kk istein 
direction f e! e, Instruction 
St fth Ave e, Ne York 
LAURA D. MOORE, 
\ N 
New York 
EUGENE A. BERNSTEIN, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Stud t h Street, New York 


THE H. W. GREENE STUDIOS. 


VOICE THE SPECIALTY 
PIANO, THEORY AND SIGHT SINGING, 
489 Fifth Avenue, opp. New Library site 


NEW YORK 
LILLIE D'ANGELO BERGH 
OF SINGING 


guaranteed 


HIPS 


SCHOOL 


Graduates (with Diploma positiong 
SCHOLARS 
Pupils introduced Paris, 


I Address 
New York Studios: The Albany, 


ay and sad St 





B'dw 








MISS ADELINA HIBBARD anp | LUISA CAPPIANI 
MRS. HORTENSE HIBBARD-HOWARD. | Spb tuxy hited phaag: aha 
1. : " : OF SINGING 
CONCERTS AND MUSICALES VOICE CULTURE ~~ . F SI “" 
| . Salen > , > r > y 159 Wes th Stre 
INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO. | bg tere 
Studi 1672 Broadway, New York City | 


Mrs. HELEN BOICE- 
HUNSICKER, 


. CHARLES LEE TRACY. 
THEODOR A. HOECK, 


Mr 
Mr 


| PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. SOPRANO 
Certificated teachers of the LESCHETIZKY S Re als, Orator nd t 
METHOD and Ensemble Pianists . alr: 
Studios Carnegie Ha New York City Vest 42d St New York 
| MAX BENDHEIM, RICHARD T. PERCY, 
| VOCAL INSTRUCTION a NT i a ae 
332 West sé6th Street New York City Ocean Lesseen at Marble Collecinte Churel 
| corner Fitt \ve nd Stre 
| PAUL TIDDEN, : = 
PIANIST CTPA 
| 314 East 1sth Street, New York MR LE¢ ) kK ¢ )F LER, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils 
\ e ( ture 
" ot ie rranist 1, oC} ‘ St. Pau Chane 
WM. H. RIEGER, Trintey | ee fee oe ee 
| rTENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT { Br & Addre V ese St t 
| 18 East i Street, New York 
| 


FOWNSEND FELLOWS, 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, H 





( NSTRI IO 
GONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of AL INSTRUCTION 
PIANO and ¢ MPOSITION Oratorio, Concert and Church Repertoire 
Address 1 West rogth Street, New York Stud und soz Carnegie Ha York 
zi > cS "y TR ie Tm \ a [CO 
CHARLES HEINROTH, HENRY HOLDEN HUSS. 
Organist Church of the Ascension , : . 
With the National Conservatory Instruction in Piano and The y of Music 
Instruction: Organ and Harmony Studio for non-re t pul Steinway Ha 
12 West 11th Street, New York Personal address: 318 East 150th Street, New York 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, FRAN IS FISCHER POWERS, 


rhe 











Ast of Singing \ . ture and tl art Singing tudio 
Studic 51 West 35th Street, New York } oi a he ead ne sgh po Bol H g rk 
New York season, (« to May 19 
M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anp | Kansas City. Meine oe Ss 
Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, 
INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING ee , . oisiiibinie 
New Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York. | HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
' \ n Sct 
j 
CYpRV "Cp > -_ Ee | Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
PERRY AVERILL—BarITONE, | Ne ey ee dled 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 35 Washington Ave Brooklyn, N. Y 
nd Vocal Instruction 
220 Central Park South, New York 
. | WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
CHARLES PALM, gts ot eg 
‘ St Steinway H 
Musical Director and Soloist, Professor of ay I 
in Convent of the Sacred Heart New York 
Address 280 St. Nicholas Avenue, corner 124th 
Street, New York - ae : 
| | W RIESBE RG, 
MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, ACCOMPANIS1 
_ 7 ‘ | Instruction—Piar rgan, H v 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION | Stites Hae Mameras Comnten 
Pupils prepared for Se easure York State M. T. A 
Chur , Concert and (ratorio ‘ Ce 
Stud 33 Ea 6th Stree New York ee oid Sores —— 
M. HISSEM De MOSS, ( -ENNETT. 
Soprano — cor im - ng and o i 
461 Waverly Ave., ; s 
Brookiya, N. Y se : . a: 
S Carneg Ha Y ork 
PAUL WIALLARD, 
Ofhcier —— Fras a \I , | IM RODI RI K 
. , 1 | h Répertoire Ray Development and ( ete Education of 
New St : rit subd Stree New York 
O. HEYWOOD WINTERS, 
Voca er, Choir Director GRENVILLE SNELLING 
Baritone S t for Conce Recita 
* acpi | ( Tt SOPRAN( 
as ; : P geet Recitals, } : rat 
ence \ c f \ Ne rk 
Studi 98 Fifth Ave., Roor and 4, New York 
" ' ary ( HAW EY, 
GEORGE SWEET, ' Bag 28 VOCAL, INGTR ;, 
OPERA, ORATOR CONCERT , * a ; 
Fifth Ave New York r . 
J. HARRY WHEELER 
\ iction at ‘ Singing SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 
\ es e te aglian Sch 
ied Fifth A 6th St.. New York BASSO CANTANTI 
Director of t € Chautauqua ( nce M P \ ~—— re 
g J \ I et 1 ne | neg Repa 
Stud 6 ft \ve xe, New Y k 
r. EDMUND SE eRN 
EDMUND SEVERN, VAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIK 
; n, Composition, Ensemble, 
Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, vag. 1179 East Gath Street, New ¥ 
Piar ! \ € roug Instr nina f Mu 
St 33 West 56th Stree New York 1atural P » Me ind a pra 
NR yL7 NS —- . . <r DP 
ENRICO DUZENSI, Mins. HERY SMOCK BOICE 
PERA TENOR , : @ 
Will accept f fer Voice | re; good voice VOICE CULTURI 
cultivate er ntract r ‘ Musical Art Department of Adelphi ¢ ege, D 
1 3d Stre c Lexington Ave Henry G. Har tt, Direct 
Residence-Studio and Addr 
| 764 Greene Avenue, brooklyn, N. 
: , \ f » I epared for Chur¢ ( i 
CARL C. MULLER, red for Church, Cc 
Translator of “‘Sechter’s Fundamental Harmonies.” | londay and 1 la Aft t 
Author of “Table r Harmonic Exercises.’ 
Teacher of Piar Harmony, ( nterpoint and | 
ompositio 129 Lexington Ave., New Y« . > r roy 7 . 
a ; " York. | SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, | 
| 323 Kast 14th Street, New York 


P. MORRILL, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
West 23d Street, New York 


Mrs. L. 


by EMILIA BENIE DE SERRAN 
CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 


Conducted 


The Chelsea, 222 and 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOK VIOLIN PLAYING | Teac 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education 
from the beginning to the highest 
F. & H. CARRI, 


of Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Franc 


hers 


sca 


given to students Graduate of F 
yerfection Special 4 "1 
Directors d 


renza d’Arona_ (of Paris) 
u Dij a Vocal | ‘ 
» Madison Ave., New York | 















\LICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
| Vocal Instruction 
| The S re, Broadway and 52d Street, 
New Yori 
Mt nD Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
V 
Home Stud East € Street, New York 
RIET VICTORIN WETMORE 
\ 1 n 
te of the Flor Arona Special Teac 
I t t p f that 
ess I 
}. ELDON HOLI 
ENO! 
\ a nst S I abeth 
ne Produ t { jays and Thurs 
| f Ss e., N. ¥ 
CHRISTINE ADLER 
CON RAI () 
Concer Musicales 
f St I klyn, N. ¥ 
LENA DORIA DEVINE 
V 
Representative Te er 
f the met e famous master, 
FRANCESC( AMPERTI a 
36 Fifth Avenue New York 
FRANCIS CARRIER 
BARI NI 
( ert i r 
Fast Street, New York 
ire ao Re 
Miss EMMA HOWSON 
PR 1A KON \ 
Royal Ita pera ( 
Lamper Taught 
and Fr Ave., New Yoru 
liss EMMA TH SB 
York 
g esduy 
OR LU STONI 
eA Dire r 
YLE, REPE}! ‘ISH 
Al LTURE 
igtor Ave J Al OUR! za 
HUR VOORHIS, 
10 Clifton | ersey ( N. J 
Care rier, New York 
‘ 1 1 ° 
~WY ZUR M CAI 
ACADEMY 
X WI 
al ‘ 
t rh eet 
ME. ADEI VING, 
s . 
MILIO BELARI 
s _ » 8 e \ * 
rk 
M1 ING 
H { Krause 1 
\ eM a) Couries 
1ILIO AGRAMONTI : 
VOCAI . 
\ New York { 
‘ er \ rse | 
| GENEVII BISBEI 
PIANIS 
a¢ e H wy York . 
\RAH KING PECK, 
Ss \ 
nce tor 
Street, New York 
WILBUR A. I STER 
Singing, I & Representa 
e Galin-Pari Che i il, wit superior 
a); Director S e New York Col- 
f Musi Ale La rt lirector); alse 
rooklyn Institute S S asses Studios: # 
East 23d St., New York Decatur st., Brooklya 


Stu 


7 "rvATE » Ee | 
JEANNE ARONE, | MIss | 


10 


JESSIE MARY 


No 







BECKMAN, 
VOICE CULTURE 
1215 Carnegie Ha 


New York 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York. 
212 West 59th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 








Leading Members of the Faculty: 
Avsert Ross Parsons, E. Presson Miter, 
Harry Rowe SHettey, . F. Suerman, 
Kate S. CHITTENDEN, Louis Scumiprt. 


Residence Department: 66 West 96th St. 





MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio 

The Strathmore, 
“aeaiene and 62d Street, New York. 


Ernst H. Bauer, 


Solo Violinist and qoaehers also Theory and 
ony 


Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin. 
130 BAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. 


IDABRANTE 


SOLO VIOLINISTE, 
Concerts, Musicales, &c. 
INSTRUCTION. 


183 West 87th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Vocal 

















Paris. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de la Scéne de |'Opéra Comique 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 











DELLE ‘SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

go rue St. Petersbourg. 


seas HENRI F >ALC KE, 


PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
peaks English, German and Spanish. 
Address: 169 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 








FOR THE EXPOSITION. 
LA VILLA VIOLETTE. 
TROCADERO. 
22 rue Raynovard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of Rooms. Gardens. Excellent Table. 
Three minutes’ walk from Exposition Grounds. 


Mme. ED. COLONNE, 


pres PROFESSEUR DE CHA 

SPECIALTY OF PURE FRENCH "SCHOOL 
and FRENCH DICTION 
43 rue de Berlin, Centre. 








MR. CHARLES DE BERIOT, 
PROFESSEUR DE PIANO. 
Classes Superieures au Conservatoire. 
19 rue Flachat. 13 rue du Mail-Erard. 
11 rue Duphot. Ecole Niedermeyer, Paris. 


JULIANI, 
48 rue Fortuny, Parc Monceau. 
Professeur de Chant. Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Theatre in Studio. 





Mme. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
37 rue Jou i 
Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. 
Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in caste 
on stage. 





MLLE. KIKINA, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 


Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
100 Ay de Villiers, Paris. 





MLLE. MARTINI, 
Artiste Opera, Opera Comique, 


Professor of * : 
stage business, 


Theatre Lyrique, 
Ned 


Silent interpretation, gesture, 


Pantomime, etc. 


87 Rue St. 


MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance !’Alma, Paris. 


Lazare, Paris. 








FRENCH PRONUNCIATION, 


PHONO-TONIQUE METHOD. SPECIAL 
FOR FOREIGNERS. Speaking, Singing. 
MESDAM ES ADAM 
5 rue Guillaume Tell, Place Pereire, Paris 





MME. FRANK, 


201 Faubourg St. Honoré. 
French Diction, Conversation, Yersin Chart. 








MME. IDA LURIG, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—Italian—German. 
Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 








PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 


Special Method for Foreigners. 
Mure. MARIE FOURNAISE, 


American reference. 29 Boulevard de Batignolles. 


FOR THE EXPOSITION, 


ue de la Pompe, Paris. 





1s7 © 
PRIVATE PENSION or APARTMENTS, 
with or without board. 
Close to Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. Five 


minutes from tramway and omnibus. 
cellent cuisine. 





Stun FLORENZA p’ARONA, 
20 rue Clement Marot, 
Rosteerese de Cope Vigne Placement, 
ec ur Langu 
oe 7 . Mise. -en-Scéne. 





French School, 


14 Rue Taitbout, PARIS. 


Special Classes in CONVERSATION 
and PRONUNCIATION. 


Entrée 1 Franc Each Person. 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHE 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, hema, Mass. 





FRANK MORSE, 
Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 

Room 30 Steinert Hall. 

JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 

Artistic Piano Playing Taught. 

Room 29 Steinert Hall, 


J. MELVILLE HORNER, 


BARITONE. 
Recital, Concert, Oratorio. 
170 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 


149A Tremont Street, 
oston, Mass. 


Boston. 














MISS ANNA MILLER WwooD, 


Teacher of Singing 
165 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


In San Francisco, Cal.: 
Care Sherman, Clay & Co.—July to November. 


KARL DOERING, 


School for Grand Opera 
Old Italian Method. 
Pupil of Jachmann Wagner and Galliera 
Steinert Hall Boston 











Voice Culture. 





EMMA E. JOHNS, 
Concert Pianiste. 


Pupil of Herman Scholtz, King’s Private Pianist 
Saxony, Germany; Dr. Wm. Mason and 
Richard Burmeister. 

Address care Musicat Courter, New York. 


SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 


AND MUSICAL THEORY 
Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director, 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J 








SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, | 


SOPRANO. 
Concert and Ballad Singing 
Address: 107 East 27th Street, New York. 


Mrs. CHARLES S. HARDY, 


Pianist and Teacher. Children's work a specialty. 
Studio: 1337 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia. 


EMILIANO RENAUD, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher. 


For Terms and Dates ap 
Rooms 4 and 6 Karn Bu 


7. 








dine, Montreal, Canada. ’ 


ROME, ITALY——=> 


Tuternational Institute. 


School of Music and Belles-Lettres 
(Boarding Included.) 4OR YOUNG LADIES. 
CRANDON HALL, Via Veneto. 





London, England. 








THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Cerporation of Leadon, 1880. 
All meted of Music, Elocution and Languages 


taught. . — 

Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), oral, Orchestra 
Operatic and amber usic Classes. ond 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
prizes, &c., given. 

Pees from 4: we ea Bee 64. per term 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 students 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee. 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


Professor of Voice Production 

and the Asthetics of Singing 

at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music 

14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., 


London 





MME. MORIANI, 


Private Academy for Voice Training and School 
for Opera Complete Training for Voice, Style 
and the Different Répertoires. 

Madame Moriani, in consequence of the great 
number of applications received, has now estab 
lished herself permanently in London. 

Lessons and Consultations (private and classes) 
For terms and particulars write to 

MADAME MORIANI, 
27 Upper Baker Street, N. 





Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Scientific Voice Training for Singers, 
and Stammerers 
18 Eart’s Court Sqvarz, Lonpon, S. W. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 


Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. Paperewsx1 
For prospectus apely to the Secretary, 
2, Clifton s., Maida Hill, London, W. 


Speakers 











Canada. 











Boston. 








CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 








Mrs.  ETTA EDWARDS, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Steinert Hall, 


Pupil of 
Boston. 


Delle Sedie, Paris. 





Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 


. VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 








Faelten Pianoforte School, 


Carl Faelten, 
CHILDREN'’s CoURSES, . 
ADULTs’ CouRsES, . . 
Teacuers’ TRainixe CLass, 


Director. 
$i to $90 per year 
ito a>} per year 
per year. 


Send for New ‘us. 
162 Boylston Street. Boston. 








9 
32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 
Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and | 
sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, | 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


Special 
Announcement. 


Mr. H, M, FIELD 


PIANIST, 

Of Leipzig, Germany, 
will accept pupils for the 
months of July and 
August at 105 Gloucester 
Street, Toronto, Canada. 











OFFERS RELIEF TO 


Claviers Reated and on 


HG CLAVIER =~ 


Positive Results are assured in this wa 
Sold s. 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 26 West (5th St., NEW YORK. 


FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 
PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING i6§ 
A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 
DELIGHT. 


FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 
PRECIATES ITS VALUE. 


FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 

IN PAYING FOR LESSONS BY 

ee ees THE OLD WAY OF GETTING AT 
RESULTS. 

gone Time Saved. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 











FREE RECITALS DURING SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Send for tickets. 
PLAYERS 


wishing advanced instruction in piano playing according to the VIRGIL METHOD can find it 


ONLY at 29 West 15th Street, NEW YORK. 
Q__Call or address WIR. A. K. VIRGIL. 


ADVANCED 
| 
| 





Send for terms. 


RESULTS Ten 


Summer School, June 25-July 30 











THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUBL BPPINGBR, Director, ***isted by the most artistic and com- 


it faculty. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
PIANO. Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Orcas, Vielia and all Orchestral Instramca 


VOCAL. Theory. 


Catalogues Free on Application, 


astrumcats. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 
Music. Ensemble Playing, &c. 
Conservatory Open all Summer. 


GLAVIER 
GOMPANY 
PIANO 
SGHOOL 


SCHOOL 
OP PUBLIC 
PERPFPORMANCE. 


AND 


UNSER "HE ceaeae 
DIRECTION OF. 


i> PIANO 
26 West 





A. K. VIRGIL, 





Mr. A. K. VIRGIL, 


RECITALS TO BE GIVEN DURING THE COURSE. 
Send for card of admittance and program. 


~ 


rFoota 


=oz 


ZOo=-wnunMn Ze 


Author of the CLAVIER NETHOD 
and Inventor of the CLAVIER. 





15th St., MEW YORK. | 




















oo 


THE MUSIOAL 





COURIER. 











UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manwfacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 






4 CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Trermont Street, 


7, BOSTON. 




















STERLING 22tes 


High Standard of Construction. 
<a DERBY, CONN. 








i ri oe a Bikinis 
THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS CO. © vrustisttss 


NEW YORK: No. 20 East 17th St. CHICAGO: Adjoining Auditoriam. 
EVERYTHING IN THE LINE OF SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS. 


PENNSYLVANIA, THE BUSSMAN QUARTETTE. 


Miss Etta C. Keil, first soprano; Mrs. Edwin 


Miller, second soprano; Miss Helen A. Steinert, 
SOPRARO. 


first alto; Mrs. W. A. Lafferty, second alto; Miss 
Stella M. Bauer, accompanist. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
3354 Fifth Avenue, 


W. A. LAFFERTY, Director and Manager, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


wo. M. STEVENSON, 


JENNIE FOELL, 
Veice Production and Singing. 


Dramatic Soprano, Concerts, Oratorio. 
STUDIO: 


Care of Gustave Candidus, Steinway Hall, New 
York, or 907 West Susquehanna Avenue, 
Stendard Buliding, 531 Wood Street, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Bee) Philadelphia. Pa. 
MISS SUSAN E. COLE, 
KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO. 


Teacher of Pianos. 
Wrightman Buildi 


(Virgil Clavier Method a specialty.) 
ne 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Class and Private Instruction. 
LUIGI von KUNITS, 
VIOLINIST. 


Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 








ESTABLISHED 
1836. 























Circular and terms sent on application. 


HARMONY anp COMPOSITION 
Individvally or in Classes. 


Mrs. RERENICE THOMPSON, 
6:16 Twelfth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 


LERARD-{HIERS’, 


649 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. 
Open all Summer. 














FREDERICK MAXSON, 
CONCERT ORGANIST, 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





350 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ! 





WEBER 


**A Harmonious Creation of Art.”’ 
*¢ Supports the Voice Most Admirably.”’ 


‘¢An Inspiration to a Musical Temperament.” 


The same intelligence and solidity of construction, pure, musical and 


sympathetic tone, combined with greatest power, which characterized the 


WEBER PIANO 


in its complete triumph over all competition in 1876, is marked in even 
a greater degree in the 


WEBER OF TO-DAY. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Avenvpe, cor. 16th St., ° ° 


268 Wabash Avenue, . ° . ° 


EMERSON PIANO. 


N10 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Plano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studies and Halls, “*"isss:""° 


Mae. KILLIN-KEOUGH, HYMNOI lA 


SOPRANO. 
JAMES POTTER eT a Bass. 
s 
Displaces the Reed Organ. 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO. 

















VOICE CULTURE. 
(SAME SIZE). 


Studio: 144 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CHURCH ORGAN PIPES ONLY. 


Tuesdays and Fridays, Englewood, N J. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 


Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 
Pianoforte Makers, Boston, Mass. 


Authors of the 
Distributors for North and South America. 


PHONO-RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD. 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


Winter address: 
7 West g2d Street, NEW YORK. 

MISS HARRIET A. HALE, 

VOCAL CULTURE. 


Summer address: 
53 Raudenbush Hall, St. Peter Street. 











Villa Violette, 22 Rue Raynouard, PARIS 
Methods certified to by European Masters 


ATLANTA, 
TECHNIQUE. 


J. LEWIS BROWNE, 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
(Three manual pipe organ—in Studio—for lessons 
The method of 
Paderewski, Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisier, 


and practice.) 
Mark Hambourg and 


EDWIN CARY 








Ceacher of the Piano, 


Si West Sist Street, 
NEW YORK. 


ELSIE RAY schetizky School). 
taught in a complete 
course of Twenty Pri- 

yY vate Lessons. A special 
course of Twelve Les- 
sons for Teachers. 

SOPRANO. 


JUDITH MILLER, 
251 Fifth Ave., 
Cor, 28th St., New York. 


Send for Circular. 


Church, Concert, 
Song Recitals. 


272 Clifton Place, 
BROOKLYN. 
(Saenger Pupil.) 


Conservatory of Music of more 

















Peabody 
” ee HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South, 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 
Masters, including 





Ernest Hutcheson, Cecilia Gaul, Emanuel Wad, 
W. Ed. Heimendahi, Edwin Farmer, Ph. L. Kahmer. 
J. C. Van Hulsteyn, Pietro Minetti, 


G2 CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 








Milwaukee. 


a—HENRY CLARKE, sarrone 


ORATORIO, SONG RECITALS, WISCONSIN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 








MUSICALES GRAND AVENUE, MILWAUKEE, 
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COPYRIGHT, I900, BY THE 
Rome, July 10, 1900. 

OME is not a musical city and it 
never has been. The 
great name asso- 
ciated with music 
in Rome is that of Pales- 

trina, but as that takes us 
back five centuries, 

and as, in the meantime, 





nearest 


nothing has been done by 
Rome which has 

reached any national scope, 
[ must insist upon say- 
ing that this city is 

not musical. I leave out 
of consideration for 

the present the contempo- 
rary question, because 

all the Italian writers of 
with the exception of Verdi, are still occu- 


the day P 
The most 


pied in erecting their own immortality. 
prominent Roman musician is Sgambati, of whom 
we all know, and of whom it is not necessary to 
speak at this moment; if he has succeeded here, as 
he has, it was notwithstanding the odds against him. 

The production of new operas here, such as “Iris” 


and “La Tosca,” is due to the fact that the com- 


MUSICAL 


COURIER COMPANY. 

its association with the antiquities, its close con- 
nection with Greek life, its operative force in the re- 
juvenation of the Greek art, its identification with 
the tremendous history of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and its focus for centuries and for hundreds 
of centuries, as the chief spot for diplomacy, which 
made it a political radiating point, and which gave 
truth to the statement that all roads lead to Rome— 
maybe these facts were too important to give it any 
time to attend to music in the sense in which it has 
been fostered in other communities. 

Last year I visited the St. Cecilia Library here, 
and subsequently published an article about it, 
covering the most important manuscripts and pub- 
There is also here the 
a small hall; and 


lications in its possession. 
Hall of St. Cecilia, for concerts 
then that of Sala Dante, which is located in the 
building where the fountain of Trevi flows. The 
latter hall has recently been occupied by the Gov- 
ernment for one of its departments, temporarily. 
As there were no concerts here in Rome there was 
no use for it. In fact, there are no concerts given of 
any consequence at any time, except here and there 
merely spasmodic efforts under the auspices of the 
St. Cecilia. 

But as I found nothing in the way of music, I 
looked into the museums, and incidentally dis- 


herewith representations of statues in a splendid 
state of preservation, most of which were taken out 
of the ruins of Hadrian’s Villa, at Tivoli, and whose 
has been confirmed by acknowlelged 
The group herewith reproduced repre 
sents in the centre the Musagete Apollo. To its 
right is Terpsichore, and the figure of the reflecting 


pedigree 
criticism. 


These, together with what I 
which is Polhymnia, and No 


woman is Calliope 

have marked as No. 2, 
3, Euterpe, No. 4, Erato, and No. 5, Clio, are from 
the Muses, as we all know, and are all in the Vatican 
They were retouched, and the broken 
The 


collection. 
parts refitted, under the auspices of Canova 
illustrations show the perfect condition in 
which these statues are now to be found, all life 
A great deal of discussion has taken place 


will 


size. 
regarding their origin, but it is now understood 
that they were made by Praxiteles. 

Nothing is to be found, except the chief master 
pieces, to excel this group of statuary. There is a 
Phidian Zeus in the Vatican. There is an 
now generally attributed to him 
decided Minerva, a most exquisite piece of ‘work 
manship of incomparable finish, and there is, of 
course, the Laocoon and the supreme Apollo Bel 
thts 


Ariadne 


There is an un 


vedere. (Outside of these, there is among 
enormous collection nothing superior to the figures 
shown herewith; nor is there any work that 


has been preserved better than this group, not in the 
sense that they are grouped together, but as a col 
lection. Terpsichore, of course, was the Muse of 
Dancing; Calliope, the Muse of Poetry; Erato, the 
Muse of Erotic Love. I could not get a correct 
reproduction of Melpomene, the Muse of Tragedy, 
and of Thalia, the Muse of Comedy. Clio was the 
Muse of History, and Polhymnia was the Muse of 
the higher Lyric Poetry. 

In the group of the three, the inner reproduction 





NO. |.—TERPSICHORE, THE MUSAGETE APOLLO AND CALLIOPE (VATICAN), 


posers do not care to attempt a first hearing in 
Milan, with the exception of Giordano, who does 
not mind what the popular verdict is in that city. 
Generally, the operas fail here, and sometimes the 
best of material has been squandered on this desert, 
in a musical sense. Some might claim that the city 
is too great, too marvelous, too wonderful, and that 


covered that there were some musical subjects that 
have never yet appeared in print, distributed in 
some of those collections which inevitably force, 
sooner or later, a pilgrimage to this city, if any one 
has within him the possibilites of the apprecation 


of art. 
I give to the readers of THE Musica CourRIER 


shows Apollo standing on an altar in the attitude 
of delivering a poem with musical accompaniment, 
and his contour resembles very much that of the 
Belvedere himself 

The Octagon Hall, in which these figures are 
represented, was built Dy Simonetti, under Pope 
the VIth. There sixteen columns of 


Pius are 














S 
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Carrara marble surrounding it, and these statues 

are only a small percentage of the total display. 
The statues were found in 1774, but this is a 

statement made by Baedeker, and during the many 





trips which I have made to Europe, | long since 
concluded that I could not take any interest in these 
stereotyped Baedeker representations, published in 
a spirit of hesitation, as if each statement subse- 
quently had to be retracted. There are always art- 
ists in such cities as Rome who can show you traces 
illustrating the similarity of artistic work during the 


various periods that are now represented in the ex- 





cavations and in the old ruins, and passing down to 
the Gothic period and the Renaissance period to the 
present decadent period. Any one who has taken 
an interest in these matters, can find a straight line 


NO. 2.—POLHYMNIA (VATICAN), 


of descent, beginning with these Greek works which 
go back over 400 years before Christ, and passing 
from the archaic period of Greek art to that of the 
Phidian represented by the Zeus bust in the Vati- 
can, to the sculpture of Myron and Apollodorus and 
Scopus, Praxiteles and Lysippus and later sculp- 
tors. 

These are all represented here and, of course, the 


later Greek sculptors, such as Apollonius and Tauri- 
cus, who made the Farnese Bull in the Naples 
Museum, of which I spoke in my last letter. The 
Laocoon is now known to have been made by 


Agesander and his sons, who represented the cen- 
This group was brought from 
All students of art remember 


tury before Christ. 
Rhodes to Rome. 
the controversy between Lessing and Winkelman 
on this question of the age of the Laocoon and its 
sculptors; and, by the way, some years ago when I 
visited Trieste, I went to see the room in which 


Winkelman was murdered. It will be rernembered 
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that he was traveling from Vienna in a stage coach 
and became acquainted with a stranger who saw 
some money on his person. His body was found 


the next day after his arrival in Trieste, and the 


murder, of course, was shown to have been for 
money. His death was an irreparable loss to art. 

I don’t wish to go over these matters, most of 
which have been discussed by unquestionable au- 
thorities in art, but I only wish to say that the 
critic or the student who comes here can find a 
tracing 400 years before Christ down to our own 
sculpture by means of the busts and statues and 


* This photo reached THe Musitcat Courter office in such a condition as to make reproduction impossible 


in the ruins of Rome. 
test there can be no doubts possible; when these 
schools are compared publicly, when architraves 


Through the comparative 





(VATICAN), 


NO. 3.—EUTERPE 


and friezes, and triglyphs and metopes and den- 
tils, when rosettes and bases and columns and 
capitals and ornamentations, and when anatomical 
measurements are brought into requisition, there 
can be no questions then as to the fitness of re 
lations between representations of sculpture in the 
various schools brought before us as here. They be 
come prominently differentiated before your mind 


Ed. M. ¢ 


just as distinctly 
tonalities 


ar 


- 


the architecture to be found in the museums and through the intelligent glance of the cultured eye 


as harmonic progressions and 
are distinguished through the cultured 
\fter a while a person in cultivating this taste 


can as clearly distinguish a statue of the third cen- 
tury Christ of the first century 
before Christ as he can a Michael Angelo from a 
Canova and as he can a Beethoven largo from a 
Tschaikowsky difficulty about it 
after you have studied it. 

I also send photographs of two other Apollos. 
The one, No. 6* is in the new museum in the Pal 


before from one 


There is no 
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ace of the Conservatory; also unknown sculpture, 
period of about 100 before Christ, and the Capi- 
Both of them 
will be found to be exquisite works, so far as tech- 


toline Apollo of the same period. 


nical sculpture can combine itself with ideal ex 


pression. The face of the No. 6 Apollo is saddened 


by a serious reflection Notice the curves in the 
lips and the indifference as shown by the hanging 
arm. No. 7 is an Apollo merely resting and con- 
templating the next ode. This Apollo has a more 
robust physical outline than has that of No. 6, and 
a finer muscular development, and appears to be 
of a somewhat later period. Both of them were 
found in the neighborhood of Rome, and not so 


many years ago either. 





Finding no material in the way of music in the 
city itself I had to go back into the days when the 
artist emperors found it incumbent upon them- 
selves to fill their gardens and cities and houses 
with this artistic work. 
followed by the richer men of Rome and chiefly 


They were subsequently 





NO. 4.—ERATO (VATICAN). 


by the Popes about the fourteenth and _ fifteenth 
centuries. There is so much due to these men that 
it is curious that their memories are not more care- 
fully cultivated. The Vatican library collection of 
manuscripts, which due the incentive of 
Nicholas V., and then the magnificent work done 
by Sixtus IV., by Julius IT., and by the later Popes, 
should never be forgotten by mankind, and we 
must include Leo X., the Medici, although he, 


is to 


personally, while he was a man of great taste, bene- 
fited through the tremendous strides which were 
made by his predecessors in the cultivation of art. 
We must never forget Julius II., who maintained 
Raphael and Michael Angelo in their work which 
they did in the culmination of modern art in the 


Vatican. | would recommend to all those who 
have any tendency in this direction to study Burk- 
hardt and the late J. Addington Symonds, who is 
buried here in the same cemetery where the tombs 
of Shelley and Keats are to be found, out near the 
Pauline Gate on the way down to the great mod- 
Cathedral of St. 
And in addition to these the works of Gregorovius, 


the Italian translation in 


ern Paul, outside of the walls. 


which are now sold in 





serial form on all bookstands at to cents a month- touched directly or indirectly upon Rome physic- 
\merican money—and beautifully illustrated. It ally; that is, upon the city itself and the people 
will be a remarkable revelation to those who have _ in it through its governmental functions, or through 
not interested themselves to make a study of this the direct association with the men who made the 


NO. 5.—CLIO (VATICAN), 


subject, which includes architecture and sculpture city and the Roman Empire and the Papal régime 
and painting and the historical associations that subsequently famous. 
identify the works with their periods, stretching Villa d’Este. 
over 2,500 years. Of course the classics are sup- 
posed to have been studied in conjunction with Villas here are of course gardens, great domains 
this. away outside of the city proper. The Villa d’Este 
Every additional visit to the city increases the is a sixteenth century structure. Musical people 
interest in the past and present relations to man- of the world have been interested in it on account 
kind. It is a spot which is unequalled for chrono- of its association with Franz Liszt. I send an illus- 
logical exploitation of art and history, for nearly tration showing one Of the staircases leading to the 


every great event in these twenty-five centuries building itself, and the lower of the three windows 


- 
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visible represent the three rooms in which Liszt 
lived during his sojourn here. One was a sleep 
ing room, the next was a studio and the last win 
dow toward the outer wall shows a large music 


room. These are decorated in the Pompeiian style 
The building itself, in Renaissance style, together 
with the enormous gardens, is decaying. The cas 
cades of Tivoli furnish an abundant water power, 
by means of which the grounds were ornamented 
with 1,000 fountains, from the smallest spray to a 
rushing cascade, some of them still playing with 
great force and falling into artificial lakes. I ob- 
served about one dozen large fountains and prob- 
ably fifty small ones still operating in various alti 


tudes, passing through a system of subterranean 
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pipe work in all sections of this great Vallambro- 
sian garden. 

Here, within a few feet, may be seen the favorite 
spot in which Horace lingered during his residence 
in Rome, and Virgil also made Tivoli his home. 





NO. 7.—APOLLO LICIO, CAPITOLINE MUSEUM (ROME). 


Villa d’Este and 
“Jerusalem Delivered” in this garden. 


Tasso lived in this wrote his 
The prop- 
erty passed into the hands of the Hohenlohe fam- 


ily, and Cardinal Hohenlohe was the host who in- 
vited Liszt to live here. Right near, perched on a 


high peak, was the observatory of the well-known 


astronomer, the late Father Secchi, and so we find 





that this place has associations that carry us in 
the directions of music, poetry, art and science to 
an unlimited extent. Is it a wonder that we hesi- 
tate to leave the spot? 

There is no possible way to go into any expla- 


nation of the greatest of all spots near Tivoli, and 
that is the Villa of Hadrian, which occupies 170 
acres of ground, six miles in circumference. I re- 
fer to the archeological works on this subject, 
giving the full review of the tremendous estab- 
lishment, built here by the Emperor Hadrian for 
the Court of Rome, which occupied it six months 





every year. It was a centre of political operations, 
military and naval—for there was a large artificial 
lake on which sham battles took place—of gov- 
functions- science 


ernmental in fact, a centre of 


and art. Here many of the gems were found which 


are now in the museums of Rome, and it would be 
presumptuous on my part to attempt any descrip- 
tion. Suffice it to say that it is simply overwhelm- 
ing in its extent and in the grandeur of scope and 
scheme. The excavations are constantly in prog- 
ress. Many of the churches of Rome and the 
basilicas are now fitted out with the pillars and en- 
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tablatures taken from this villa. Many of the stone 
staircases here in Rome were taken from this same 
place—in fact, the place has been denuded to fur- 
nish Rome with most of its architecture and sculp- 
tural beauties. There was a Greek theatre, a Latin 
theatre, there was an enormous circular library, 
there was a hall of philosophy, there was the em- 
peror’s palace, there was an imitation of the painted 
porches at Athens, with huge colonnades surround- 
ing a large water basin, there were vaulted cham- 
bers, there were gardens, there was a Roman 
basilica, there was a Piazza d'Oro court surrounded 
with sixty-eight columns of Oriental granite and 
\frican stone. The name was taken from the fact 
that when it was discovered it was so rich in deco- 
rations that no other name could be adapted to it 
that would fit it so well. 


| wish to apologize for a letter of this nature, 


because it is my intention to adhere to musical 
subjects for which this paper is adapted, but not 
finding any here in this musically barren city, | 
sought for that which was nearest to it. 

There is still left in the garden of the Villa d’Este 
the ruins of a Renaissance fountain which gave forth 
tones of an organ quality as the water passed over 
it in various altitudes. Figures of Orpheus and 
other musical gods are in the niches holding viols, 
harps, lutes and lyres. This fountain is now dumb; 
the pipes are still to be seen from which a copious 
water flow maintained a constant wave of tone. 
Everything is dilapidated, but I send a splendid 
photograph of the fountain, showing a partial view, 
the other side consisting of a marble figure of a 
faun playing the viol, and the finger board of the 








Rome beyond what I have found | do not pro 
pose to send photographs of these modern theatres 
here, with their poor facades and their unfavorable 
appearance when compared to these beautiful works 
of art of which I send photographs. It would de 
stroy the unity and harmony of this picture were | 
to interlard it with views of these modern and un 
gainly subjects. They would be of no interest in 
comparison with what has been sent, and if it in 
terests those who read it to the extent that I have 
enjoyed seeing it here I will be satisfied with what 


I have accomplished in this city 
Opera in Rome. 


During the last two weeks they have been giv 


ing here performances of “Lucrezia Borgia” and 


“Ballo in Maschera” and “Faust” and “Traviata,’ 


NO. 8.—VILLA D’ESTE, TIVOLI, NEAR ROME (WHERE LISZT RESIDED AT TIMES). 


The Government here, which controls the ruins, 
covers the remaining mosaics on the flour with a 
kind of brown earth, but for a small fee the cus- 
todian will brush it away and wash the pavements 
and show you the wonderful Byzantine and Greek 
mosaic floors, some of which are still pre served in 
patches running from 1 foot square to 8 and 10 
feet square. Such workmanship as this, made 
about 100 to 150 years after Christ, cannot be 
equaled to-day, the imitations here at Rome be- 
ing very poor specimens in comparison with the 
comprehensive treatment and the brilliancy of 
coloring and the nature of the ornamentation in 
detail. Finish such as this ancient finish cannot 
be attempted. It is like the varnish of the modern 
violin compared with the varnish of the Cremona. 


viol can be seen on the other side of the fountain 
This is a central fountain, with a great many minor 
fountains all around this large piece of architec- 
tural work. It is the most embellished form of the 
Renaissance, and is a marvel of architectural sculp- 
ture. What a pity that a piece of work like this 
should fall into ruins through the absence of any 
pecuniary ability to maintain it! American enter 
prise, if centred in this work, could restore and 
keep in condition the Villa d’Este grounds and 
buildings and fountains, which would constitute a 
monument of artistic devotion unequaled except 
possibly in the restoration of the ancient ruins of 
Rome. 

I would be obliged to anyone who, within two 
weeks, can get anything of a musical nature out of 


the same thing that we get from Mr. Grau in New 
York, only with a better ensemble and altogether 
with more enthusiasm and better work in the or 
chestra. There is nothing more to be said about 
these. They have been written to death and they 
have been sung and played to death, and they are 


lifeless. I am going to quote a few lines from th« 


letter of Fannie Edgar Thomas printed in Tw 
Musicat Courter of June 27, in which she says 
of opera: “Nothing could save it if the people one: 
began to look straight at it. The day must com 


when opera will be a renounced effort. Every day 


it grows to seem more ‘impossible.’ This is in 
direct line with the statement of the greatest critics 
of to-day and of the past. Some months ago this 


paper published a long article from the pen of the 




















great [English critic Hazlitt, who 100 years ago 


maintained the same position. Richard Wagner 


also recognized it Beethoven recognized it. 


pera is a contradiction. It is structurally il- 
logical ; it 


the 
that force unnatural and anti-pathetic sentiments. 


cannot be conceived an art entity. It 


defies human instinct by creating situations 


It is replete with the most absurd and ridiculous 


situations. It sacrifices music to sentimentalism 
and it discards the laws of dramatic construction. 

As it is generally handled in the United States 
it is ludicrous; as it is sung here in Italy it is 
merely the last gasp. 

[ have noticed here now for a number of years 
that the people who are singing and whistling sing 
whistle in unison. 


and Our college boys, when 


they sing on the streets, and our negroes, construct 
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NO. 9.--ORGAN FOUNTAIN, VILLA D’ESTE. 


harmonies of their own, and there are very seldom 
any discords. To the musical mind they may not 
be just those harmonies which were written for 
that particular composition, but our boys create 
harmonies, and it is sufficient for them to create 
them. 
matter how many men and women are Singing, they 
sing an aria in unison, and that is due to the fact 
that harmony has never been appealed to. The 
people have no conception of the harmonic struc- 
ture of their operas, but simply listen to an aria to 


In Italy everybody sings in unison; no 


hear its melody. 
oak - 


A peculiar rumor has been going around in this 
country due to the fact that all of Mascagni’s 
operas, with the exception of his “Cavalleria,” have 
failed. 


Mascagni was the pupil of Ponchielli, and 





it is now said that the “Cavalleria” was found by 
him among the manuscripts of his master and util- 


Of 


[ simply 


ized for the opera he constructed out of it. 
course I don’t know anything about this; 
imilar to 
“Falstaff” 


mention it as a rumor. It is something 
the rumor that gave the orchestrat.on of 
to Boito. 
ee © 
D’Annunzio’s real name has at last been given 


out. He is the son of a farmer and his correct 


name is Gaetano Rapagnetta. This is considered 
in Italy to be rather a tough name, and he does 
not like to have it used. It is offensive to him, as 
he considers himself to be a little god on tin wheels 
and among the serious minded people here it must 
the 
BLUMENBERG. 


be becoming very tiresome. He is poseur of 


worst sort. 






































ST, Lou, July 13, 1900 two in September Mr. Galloway g ast, partly for 





HRIG'S CAVE was the centre of Pleasure and partly on busi 





discord and newspaper advertis ’ ’ 
ing for a few days last week It Charles Hun phrey the popular ten wh ha gainec 
all came bout through the un in enviable reputation throughout this part of the country 
fortunate mistake of Manager for his beautiful voice and excellent singing, has been doing 
McNeary, « the Spencer Opera some very creditable work during t pa seasol He wa 
Company, and a horrid printer engaged l for the Dominant Ninth $ ety, of Al 
who could not distinguish the ton, Il; sang at the Clara Murray recital given in Cincit 
sizes of type. Grace Van Stud nati; was soloist for the Choral Symphony Society, of th 
diford is the prima donna and ©!y whet Che Messiah” was given at Christma took 
Nellie Braggins is the econdo part in a recital given by Madame Jacoby last fall in St 
% P ' donna of the opera company, Louis; was soloist for the Morning Choral Society; the 
4 but Miss Braggins became a bride 5St- Louis Musical Union, and the Choral Union, of Spring 
1 t ke ng ago, and for some weeks was out of the com field, Ill Besides the above Mr. Humphrey gave thre: 
pany. Her reappearance, however, was aavertised to take Private song recitals 
place as Serpollete in the Chimes Normandy.” So Mr. Humphrey is at work now on the programs for three 
Manager McNeary (forgetting for a moment that a womat r four more recitals be given the coming winter, and 
will be a woman) advertised Miss Braggins’ name in let moreover he has some important engagements pending 


} il] y j ] ] 1 t t1 
ters three times as large as those composing Mrs. Van W! ich will largely increase his already wide reputation 


Studdiford’s name So says Mrs. Van Studdiford, and During the summer Mr. Humphrey will go North, spend 
thereby hangs a tale.” The part given Mrs. Van Studdi ng some me with friends, after whicl e will travel East 
ford, she alleges, was inferior to the part given Miss Brag ending his vacation with a three weeks’ visit to New Yor 

| city, returning to St. Louis about the middle of September 


gins, but she did not mind this. Her pride was put asic 


and she went ahead singing the part assigned her re 


signedly, glad of an easy time for a week But when she —_ M ' coal d ; tele tl 
" P pomer Vioore as resignec tie management ol ie 
} wad feat h < sth those fi] g 
saw that dreadful three sheet poster, with those awful big Pitien: seal thet cent ie dies im the Semis af Sane 
letters, spelling with pugnacious audacity and startling ac iain teat wail aah gall “aa I . 
i *T tn a lusician and a business Man t is sl 
racy ame of Nell Braggins, and down below a , k ; 
curacy the name o ee Ss . cerely hoped that Mr. Walker will be as successful in pr 
her own name modestly shining, like the violet in its lit . “ 
“Fr curing good attractions as wa Ir. Moore 
tle corner, this was insult added to injury and she re rl Apollo Club, which | “ae 
; ial . ‘ OllO u which has been so successtu th mi 
belled. She refused to play in “The Chimes of No , us , - 
; : ; : 4 2 ; sically and financially during the past years, bids fair to se 
mandy”; she told Manager McNeary he had broken his oF , 
. ied 3 a its best season next winter Ihe list of subscribers is 
contract with her as prima donna; he would have to get, - : : : , 
larger than ever before, so that the club will be assured 


somebody else to sing her part, and generally acted the 


d . . ‘ financial success, and the chorus has been increased and 
part of the heroine to the last ditch and over the furthest - , , : 
will be further increased, so that the musical department 
Af r1¢ , 
I will be better than ever. Alfred G. Robyn will continue to 


n things were straight 





After a great deal of b 
; : = conduct, and as he has brought the chorus triumphantly 
ened out, and Grace Van Studdiford will continue to be . ; : 
the past, it may be safely pre 


through many difficulties i 

rima donna ' : 

; : ‘ dicted that with the increased number he will be able to 
Mary Carrington, of the Casth Square Opera Company, ‘ 


took Mrs. Van Studdiford’s place in “The Chimes of Nor 


mandy.” 


achieve results even more praiseworthy than before 

rhe dates of the three concerts for the coming season 
have been arranged and are as follows: the first concer 
* * * will be given on the last Tuesday in November, the 27th 
the second on the last Tuesday in January, 1901, and the 


Charles Galloway, the celebrated organist, ts spending third on the Tuesday after Easter 


the summer in St. Louis He is keeping up his classes rhe music for the first concert will be as good and a 
but is giving special attention to the teaching of theory. difficult as any the club has yet attempted, comprising, 
He intends giving one or two recitals during the summer, among other serious numbers, “The Last Chieftain,” by 
but otherwise he will not do much public work. He has re Homer N. Bartlett. The club has already studied some of 
duced his large chorus choir to a quartet until September, the music for the coming concerts, and the intention of th 
when he proposes to enlarge the chorus considerably and to director and management is that the patrons of the club 
do some very serious work throughout the winter As it will be given all they desire in the way of good musi 
stood last year Mr. Galloway’s was one of the best chorus artistically rendered 

choirs in the city, and with the increased numbers will * 2 6 

doubtless be a great addition to music organizations in St TULY 20. 1°00. 

Louis. Unfortunately for the public, and also for the French 


During the latter part 


of August and the first week or people who celebrate the 14th day of July, there is 
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discord in the organization doing the celebrating. This 
vear one faction held its carnival at Concordia Park and 
the other at Delmar Garden The one harmonious char 
acteristic seems to be that both parties hold the festival 
on the same night, thus effectually preventing the public 
from attending both fétes, and successfully cutting down 
their own receipts 

Perhaps the more successful performance, musically 


ind otherwise, was that given at Delmar Garden 


\lfred G. Robyn proposes to | e the be hurel ow 
n St. Louis next winter if the Church of the Holy Com 
munion will allow him to carry out his excellent plan 


The front of the church is to be entirely remodeled and 


rebuilt, and the chancel is to be removed further 


back The organ is to be changed from its present 
mothered position and is to be placed where the chancel 
is now situatcd The choir will be seated in rows on 
ther side the chancel, facing each other. With these im 
provements the church will be vastly more adequate fo 
1usical purposes, besides being greatly beautified. M1 


Robyn says he is going to have 100 voices in his chon 


hiity on either side ind they will sing mus never be 
re ttempted by church choirs in this city 
[he tempest in a teapot that disturbed tl peace and 
quiet of Uhrig’s Cave having been smoothed over and 
calmed down, Grace Van S-.uddiiord is back in her place a 
prima donna, much to the delight of the patrons o1 tha 
cool and easily accessible garden. Nellie Braggins sang the 
part f Serpolette und Mary Carrington playe: (ret 
maine Miss Braggins a very good artist m some paris 
but as Serpolette she was quite tedious. Her strong poin 
acting cute and she interpre every part and every 


thing about evcry part into cuteness acutely cute, but, how 





ever, without very much acuteness of conception Things 
overdone are not pala able erv k 

Mary Carrington, on the other hand, was sweet and dig 
nified throughout She has been with the Castle Square 
Opera Company for some time and came to take Mrs. Var 
Studdiford’s place i1 The Chimes of Normandy 

' 7 . 

By some wl ire tondling the mean and forlorn hope 
that Homer Moore will not return again to this city, but 
who are afraid that he will, it being rumored that he 

s leit St. Louis for good and all and we will never see 
him any more among us. Passing over the fact that Mr 


Moore's departure would be a blow to the musical prog 
ress of St. Louis, time may be taken to utterly deny the 


truth of such rumors. When Mr. Moore left this city for 


his summer vacation he was as thoroughly determined 
to return to it again as a man could well be His plans 
r next year ive been arranged, and he intends to de 


ote his entire time to teaching, church choir work and 





to his personal and pupils’ recitals. He contemplates or 

ganizing a class, not only for the purpose of studying 

lization and singing, but also to study harmony, ora 

t o and oper It edless t iy t 2g it succes 

will attend his effor He w ce nue | tudi the 
Odeor 

* ’ 
Charles Galloway recently gave an organ recital in 
North St. Louis which was along the line of his usual 


high standard, and which won him many admirers among 
the people who were in his audience 

From the long and undisturbed silence which Harry S 
Fellows is keeping one would be led to judge that he i 
thoroughly enjoying his rest during the hot summer 
months. He is at present at Erie, Pa., his former home 
and he does not expect to return to St. Louis until the 
first of September, when he will take up his church worl 


and teaching as usual 


\ monster musical festival, to be given in the Coliseum 


of the Exposition Building some time next November, i 
being talked of by some of the prominent musicians here 


It is proposed to have all the musical organizations of 


the city take part, and the festival is to continue one week 








A chorus numbering up into the thousands is planned, 
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ind an orchestra composed of all the orchestra iaadin 
in the city. The most famous singers in the country will 
be engaged as soloists. 

Such prominent musicians as Alfred G. Robyn, Ernest 
R. Kroeger, A. E. Epstein, Charles Seymour and Wil- 
liam MeMillan, president of the Choral Symphony So- 
ciety, and H. E. Rice, secretary of the Missouri State 
Music Teachers’ Association, are interested in the move- 
ment RocKWELL S. BRANK 


A Letter from Brussels. 


BRUSSELS, Be!yium. 
OUSA and his band gave three concerts in Brus- 
sels recently and were accredited a rousing wel 
How those fa- 


Americans here. 


our patriotism, 


come by the 





miliar airs did arouse and how 
and shout when the band rose to their feet 
“The Star Spangled Banner!” Only 


those who have made a prolonged stay abroad can realize 


we did app! aud 


and began playing 


what the sensations are at such a time. The band was a 
surprise to the Belgians, not only in the excellence of their 
playing, but in the volume of sound that they produce. The 
bands here do possess such large instruments. In 
Sousa’s conducting of the popular music the Belgians hard 
v knew how to take him, but judging by the app‘ause they 
enjoyed it, even if it was somewhat of an innovation ac 
cording to their ideas of concert music. Success to Sousa 
on his European trip! He is giving intense pleasure to 
homesick Americans wherever he goes. 

The concert ason this year has been a very poor one, 
considering the fact that Brussels is one of the prominent 


miusical cities of Europe. What we have heard has been of 


i high order, but too little of it. Especialiy in regard to 
wrchestral concerts has this been true. There are three 
pormanent orchestras: the Conservatory, the Ysaye, and 
the orchestra of the Concerts Populaires. The first give 
four concerts during the season, but it is very difficult for 
foreigners to have tickets because the whole house is re 
erved from year to year by the old Brussels families; the 

ond gi six concerts, and the third four 

Ihe Ysaye orchestra has been in existence four or five 


Its members are extremely young, consisting of the 








yi men who have graduated from the Conservatory in 
the last few years. They play well. I cannot go into ecsta 
cies over their work, for after one has been accustomed to 
the work of the Boston Symphony anything less does not 
itisfy Herr Mottl wields the baton frequently, and is 
ery popular. He has few superiors as a conductor 

\ great loss was sustained this year by the death of Jo 
eph Dupont, the organizer and for twenty-five years the 
director of the Concerts Populaires. He was one of the 
gest factors in the musical life of Brussels and his 
place will not easily be filled. He was professor of har- 
nony an ounterpoint at the Conservatory. For a few 
T he was co onductor at t the Opera, but was s obliged te ) 


account made against him by 


He required so many and such long re 


on of complaints 


musicians. 


resign 
the 
hearsals that the men could not stand it. 
or since has the Opera attained such a high degree 


Never before 


cellence, 
In 


treats. 


the way of chamber music 


to-be-forgotten The other members of 


quartet 
been so well disposed for years as he was that night. 


program. 


perfection of their playing left nothing to be desired. It 
said that Joachim his resigned from the Hoch Schule 
to place. Time dealt 


Is 


and will retire his country has 


kindly with him. He does not look his age. 
beaming with kindness. 

A violinist has appeared on the horizon. 
Jacques Thibault, young Parisian. He 
nently before the public only a little over a year ago, but 


It 
promi- 


new is 


a came 


won instant favor, and has all the engagements he can 
fill. He is a slender, pale fellow of about twenty, with 
rather a nonchalant air, as though the enthusiasm and 


applause were nothing to him. He has a large, mellow 
tone, and plays with great feeling. 

Of piano recitals we have had almost none from yisit- 
ing still Madame Mottl’s 
recital of being the I recall at 


‘xt season brings us more 


artists. Song recitals less, 


German Lieder only one 
We will hope that ne 


just past. 


present. 

concerts than the one 
I hope in a future letter to write of the advantages for 

X. 


violin students in Belgium 


Innes’ Band. 


ATLANTIC CITY, July 29, 1900. 


of ex- 


we have had some rare 
The Joachim Quartet was here and played a never- 
the 
said they had not remembered Joachim to have 
The 


His face is 


| NNES and his band have played to banner crowds | 
within the past weck at the Innes Music Hall, at th. 
head of the Steel Pier. Each succeeding week finds this 


celebrated musical organization more firmly intrenched in 


the affections of the music loving masses at this popular 


resort. Innes made a decided hit when he intro 


Miss 


opera 


seaside 
work on 
the large 
singing 
indication of making a mark 


duced Frances Boyden, whose artistic 


grand lines has won the encomiums of 


audiences who have listened to her delightful 
Miss 
in the grand opera world. 
Signor Alberti’s work is too well known 
to need comment, Mme. 


ing in popularity, and will have greatly enhanced her repu 


Soyden gives every 


She has every attribute requis 
for 


ite success 


while Helene Noldi is daily grow 


tation ere the Innes concerts close for the season. It 1s 
a remarkable fact that society has set its stamp of ap 
proval on these concerts, and well-known leaders of the 
exclusive set are to be seen nightly in the Innes Musi: 


Hall. 


The festival concerts have struck the popular fancy, and 


the inclusion of grand opera vocalists as soloists has 


met with universal _2pprov al of lovers of high class music 





| 
| 


.| 


From Paris. 


July 18—The Birthday of a Great Artist. 
O-DAY is being celebrated the birthday of one 


alla of the greatest of European artists, legatee of 
some of the greatest artistic genius of this 
country, namely, Pauline Viardot Garcia 

Madame Viardot, hale, hearty, vivacious, remains as she 


has lived, a most remarkable specimen of womankind 


To speak to her to-day one might, from her conversa 
tion, imagine her to be in the midst of her career, so in 
terested, discriminating, enthusiastic is she, so aw courant 
with all that is passing in the art world, creative and ex 
ecutive, so rejoicing in real art beauty, so severe against all 
that is superficial, alloyed, insincere, or self interested in 


the domain of art work 


No “premiére” of value takes place in Paris that the fa 
miliar face and form of Viardot, glowing with life and fire, 
may not be seen, studying earnestly and attentively the 
values of the case. When she finds them no one is more 


free to give expresion to her sentiments of esteem, or more 
young artists 
For this she 


is adored by managers, directors and artists, the sincerity of 


generous in praise and encouragement of the 


who may be stepping into place and power 


her character and the authority carried in_ her 


opinion making her a sort of patron saint among them 
Madame 
not 


Immense 


Viardot is actively engaged in vocal teaching 
any more, as may be imagined, because she is obliged to 
do so, but because of her engrossing love for the work, her 


deep interest in the guidance of artists to success 


the 
sirous of gaining from this great 


young 


and influence brought to bear by serious students de 


artist-teacher some nug 
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gets of the precious knowledge she holds. Her pupils are 
now chosen ones, taken because of real promise of artistic 
reward. 

It is very flattering to our country to know that one of 
those genuine artists for whom Madame Viardot holds 
special interest and affection is the vocal teacher of New 
York, Mme. Katherine Evans von Klenner 

It may also be said that Madame Viardot may well be 
proud and happy of the place in vocal teaching which has 
in so few years been attained by her friend and pupil, Mad 
ame von Klenner. 

It is safe to say that this latter has become one of the 
leading, most sought for tutors in New York to-day 
Indeed, not only in New York city, but in all the various 
cities of the States which have contributed their people to 
her art protection. These in turn are winning success con 
stantly as public singers and teachers, and as amateur 
artists are valuable contributions to the musical field 

Madame von Klenner’s friends in Europe, as well as 
the immediate circle of her own professors, are watch 
ing with interest her growth in popularity, which becomes 
stronger with each season. She is no imitator, but util 
lizes by her own strong individuality, gift and honest 
purpose the teachings received at so high a source, to 
produce in turn other sincere art workers and brilliant 
stars in the vocal firmament 

At present in Europe Madame von Klenner will be 
welcome guest and friend at the home of the great Viar 
dot, at whose shrine she worships yearly. She will, in 
addition, visit and talk with the leading musical masters 
of Europe, discovering all the latest music, learning its 
interpretation from the composers and putting together 
much new musical store for the good of her pupils 

This conscientious sort of work, which involves great 
expense, much fatigue and sacrifice of all sorts, should 
be appreciated by our people, for by it is much gained, 
to be had by simple application Madame von Klenner 
on her return home 

his worthy and valuable American, then, will be one 
of those to shake the hand of Madame Viardot Garcia on 


her anniversary day, and to wish the daughter of th 


great 


Garcia a long continuation of her remarkable life 


Puccini’s People. 


Giacomo Puccini, the composer, is the fifth representa 
tive in the direct line of a family of musicians. His great 
great-grandfather, born in 1712, was conductor at Lucca 
and the teacher of Guglielmi. Descendants of his in each 


generation have been composers 


Bloomfield-Zeisler at Asbury Park. 


rhe celebrated pianist, Mme. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeislet 


gave a piano recital last night (Tuesday) at the Colemar 


Hor use, A bury Park, N. J 
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The Kaltenborn Concerts. 


USICIANS compelled by circumstances to 
remain in town during the summer have 





expressed themselves in grateful terms 
for the opportunity of hearing Leopold 
Winkler. In view of his fall and winter tour, this gifted 
artist has been devoting the hot and enervating days of 
July to hard practice in his studio. In June he played 
with the Kaltenborn Orchestra at the St. Nicholas Gar 
den, and last Thursday evening he appeared for the sec 
ond time with Kaltenborn, playing, with the orchestra, 
the Schubert-Liszt “Wanderer” Fantaisic In every re 
pect the performance was worthy of a symphony winter 
concert at Carnegie Hall As at the earlier appearance 
Winkler gave an exhibition of playing which combined 
rare delicacy with technical finish and the strength of a 
int. Under Winkler’s magnetic touch the poetical pas 


sages in the lowly and unhackneycd composition echo 


the spirit of the immortal Schubert, whose melody, afte 
appeals more to the sympathies than Liszt’s brilliant 
} 


claboration. Mr. Kaltenbort 


satisfactory accompaniment to the Fantaisi: 


and his orchestra played i 


The audience recalled Winkler agein and again, and wm 
willingly, apparently, the pianist returned to the stage 


his own compositions, a dainty minuet 


1 


| ved one of 








other soloist for last ‘hursday evening Mrs Beatr 
Fine, sang Nedda’s Aria from “Pagliacci,” and Henscl 
Spring.” Thursday being “Wagtcr night,” the orches 
tral numbers in the middle section the progr 1 
cluded “Briinnhilde’s Awakening,” from “Siegfried;” “Er 
trance of the Gods Into W: ihalia *" from “Das Rhein 
gold;” “Eine Faust Overtu and the prelude to th 
third act and dance of the apprentices from “Die Meister 
singer “i 

Miss Florence Mulford Hunt and Hans Kronold w 
be the soloists (to-morrow) Thursday evening Frida 
evening, August 3, the program will be a reproduction o 
ne presented by Theodore Thomas at the old Gilmo 
Garden in 1878. Next Sunday, August 5, Leopold Wink 
ler will again be the soloist, and the program for that eve 
ing will be this 
oO e, Fra Dia \ 
Le ( M 
str 4 4 c Ta 

Bare r I 

\ ( Hugo | 
I at Se 
! Hunga I Lisz 
M W kler 
Ride of Valk Die Walk \"\ 
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lrumpet 
Mr. Sc 
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Overture Merry Wives of Windsor N 
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London. 


LONDON, July 2, 1900. 


N a week tl pera will be over and Mr. Grau can 
count his casl We have had all the old has beens 
with artists to match. We ive had, too, Puccini's 

Tosca It was not a brilliant success. You know 





all about the music of the young Italian composer, and as 
much as you want to know of the veteran Sardou’'s gruc 
some melgdrama The effect of the combination on the 


English public is well expressed in Mr. Sims’ pape 


Those who were present on Thursday were ywevel 
little prepared for the revolting effects produced by 
sically illustrating the torture and murder scenes of 5a 
dou's play Not that the music is great in these p 
dramatically, it is in the way—but the alliance of a pure art 
“ essel ally l il len i w resu 
na ntras it produce fe g " t Ly 
he me Ww will find enter t 1 tl " n. but 

tri r e gentl t leplore witl i 

l x prostitut ed WI i i d \ 1 
ai man « ising a det ele \ i ! g h . t 

1 ree undre It emed dd f r 

¢ piace bef ri presu bly refined a tures 1 
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The Kaiser’s Musical Autograph. 

All the collectors of autographs would like to have the 
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The pupils of Miss Carrie Wright gave a musicale July 
13 at the Maccabees rooms, Oswego, N. Y. 

July 12 the pupils of Miss Charlott Bulger entertained 
with a musicale at Linder’s Hall, Burlington, Ia. 

Miss Nathan, Mr. Locke and Mr. Dauer took part in 
Professor Sauer’s recent concert at Charleston, S..C. 

Edward Davis Palfrey, who recently located in Detroit, 
Mich., has been engaged as tenor soloist at St. John’s Epis 
copal Church. 

An important meeting of the Cohoes Philharmonic 
Society was recently held to consider the adoption of the 
new constitution and by-laws. 

At an open air concert given at Lakeside Park Sunday 
by the Syracuse (N. Y.) Liederkranz the prize song from 
the recent Brooklyn Saengerfest was sung. 

\ musical was given at the home of Mr. and Mrs. W. H 
Kinne, Ovid, N. Y., by Mrs. Willers’ pupils on the 6th. 
The program consisted of thirteen numbers. 

\ musical program, under the direction of Florence Sin 
clair Chapin, was given at the Grandview Avenue Metho 
dist Episcopal Church, Dubuque, la., recently. 

The social function of last week at Deansbury, :Col., 
was the musicale given by Mrs. Alexander Plummer, 
issisted by Mrs. Dr. Heath and Miss Alice Crites 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Shore gave a musicale at their 
home in Dresden, Ohio, on the toth ult., in honor of 
their guests, Mr. and Mrs. William Egan, of Philadel- 
phia 

Among those who took part in a recent concert at Wau 
kegan, Ill., were Mrs. Florence Norton Hart, Miss Nellie 
Darling Anguish, of Evanston; Leo Phillips, Harry Det- 
weiler and Frank Merrill. 

Strong points in the recent grand concert at Boulder, 
Col., were the performances by Professor Brooks orches 
tra, Miss Jessie W. Pottle, Harry D. Martin, Hermann 
lelber and Louis Rischar 

The younger pupils of J. Wallace Spears, assisted by 
Miss Edith May Weese, gave a piano recital on the 14th 
ult. in the National Conservatory of Music rooms in 
the Gorman Building, Joliet, Il. 

\t Ellenville, N. Y., concerts were given on Tuesday 
evening. July 17, at the Casino, Cragsmoor, and = on 
Wednesday, July 18, at Mount Meenahga, both by Ernest 
Theodore Martin and Miss E 

lhe pupils of Miss Marion Hall Brainerd, assisted by 


Livingston Mason 


Miss Minnie Spooner and Mrs. Lucy A. Albro, gave a 
piano recital at the residence of Miss Brainerd, 16 New 
Fenner avenue, Providence, R. I., on the 12th ult. 

Lester W. Hardy, who has been leader of the Orchestral 
Club, Springfield, Mass., for the past ten years, has re 
gned, and will be succeeded by J. J. Haggerty, who has 
een the first violinist of the orchestra for several years 

\t Alliance, Ohio, the second of the music recitals 
during the college summer school began July 12 by eleven 
resident graduates of the conservatory, as follows: Pi 
inists, Misses Fern Fogle, Evalena Scranton, Beulah 
Detwiler, Mrs. Charles Dennison, Miss Lela Caskey, 
William H. Rice, Miss Minnie Thomas, Miss Etta May 


Salmon: vocalists, Mrs. Albert Zang, Miss Marion Soule 
d Ralph Brown 


Miss Lillian Mae Lawhead presented a few of her ad 
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vanced pupils in concert work Wednesday, July 11, at the 

Baptist church, Washington Court House, Ohio. They 

were assisted by Mrs. Mazie Shepard and Mrs. Lona 

Hughey. 

A musical was given at the residence of Dr. John D. 
Tupper, Westport, Mass., last week. The affair was ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Tupper, and was thoroughly enjoyable. 
Miss Otheman, of New Bedford, rendered some delightful 
selections. 

A program of music was given July 11 at the G. A. R 
Hall, Lincoln, Neb., under the auspices of the ladies of 
the order. The soloists were Miss Lillian H. Dobbs, Miss 
Estella Smith, Miss Bessie H. Tuckerman and Edgar C 
Tuckerman 

Misses Sunie and Martha Denham, of Columbia, Mo., 
are well-known vocalists. Miss Sunie will go abroad in Oc 
tober, to more perfectly develop her vocal talent. Miss 
Martha will teach voice culture in Lexington Female Col 
lege this fall. 

Early in the month at the home of Mr. and Mrs. M. 
Jackson, on the corner of Boan street and Holston ave- 
nue, Johnson City, Tenn., Miss Leola Martin, Mrs. W. L 
James, Miss Barlow, Miss Lena Barton, Earl Jackson 
and Miss Elsie Hick gave a concert. 

Miss Maude Ingle Francis, of Peoria, Ill., accepted an 
invitation to sing at a musical given by the Onwensia Golf 
Club at Lake Forest July 18 Miss Francis was the only 
vocalist, being assisted in the program by a violin soloist 
and by Mrs. Nellie Bangs-Skelton as accompanist 

The concert given by the Winthrop (Mass.) Yacht Club 
last week was well attended. The program was a pleasing 
one. The quartet consisted of Miss Dyer, soprano; Miss 
Nickerson, contralto; Mr. Hawkins, tenor, and Mr. Town 
send, baritone. Henry Wrye was the accompanist. 

An informal recital was given July 13 at Ottumwa, Ia., 
Miss Lide Thompson and Mrs. J. G. Hutchinson being 
the hostesses. Maris Stiles, of Kansas City, was the guest 
of honor, and was assisted by Mr. Swirles, Mrs. Stevens, 
Mrs. Swenson, Mrs. Hughes and others of the local talent 

Miss Charlotte R. Wilhelm, a well-known pianist and 
organist, has been elected a member of the faculty of the 
Enterprise (Kan.) Normal School, one of the most 
prominent institutions throughout the West. Miss Wil 
helm is a graduate of the Conservatory of Music of 
Wooster, Ohio 

\ concert was given by the pupils of Legrand How 
land in the Town Hall, Red Bank, N. J., last week. Miss 
Grace Chadwick, William Steinberg, Miss Eva Mount 
and Professor Howland, Mrs. Japhia Clayton, Miss 
Smith, Mrs. George Goff, Miss Emma Stiilwagon and 
Walter B. Parsons took part 

The Altoona (Pa.) Orchestral Society gave a concert 
at Lakemont Park on the evening of July 17, under the 
auspices of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
for the benefit of a new public drinking fountain. The 
soloists were Miss Edith Mackey, S. B. Hare and C. R 
Sweigard, and a quartet of male voices, L. Shaw, W. M 
Sanderson, W. Miller and H. E. Gamble 

\ piano recital was given last week by the pupils of 
Miss Mary A. Wolfe, at her residence, 65 Belmont avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J., the performers being Misses Maude 
Sharpe, Lottie Irving, Alva Robinson, Marguerite 
Forbes, Bertie Griffith, Emma Righter, Mary Reegan, 
ard Masters Gideon Forbes, Campbell Clarke, Bertram 
Sharpe, David Mixill and Frank Bushfield. 

The second of the music recitals during the college sum 
mer school was given at the college hall, Alliance, Ohio 
July 12, by eleven resident graduates of the conservatory 
Pianists—Misses Fern Fogle, Evelina Scranton, Beulah 
Detwiler, Mrs. Charles Dennison, Miss Lela Caskey, Wil 
liam H. Rice, Miss Minnie Thomas, Miss Etta May Sal 
mon. Vocal soloists—Mrs. Albert Zang. Miss Marion 
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The class in instrumental music under the direction of 
Miss Carrie Mershon gave a recital on the 14th ult. at 
ihe Kalamazoo (Mich.) School of Music. Miss Bertha 
Buzzard and Miss Mae Love were the first winners in 
the scale contest. The instrumental department in the 
Kalamazoo School of Music will be open all summer. 

Miss Karolyn B. Whittlesey gave her annual students’ 
certificate recital on the 1th ult. at the Christian Church, 
Topeka, Kan. The young women who received certificates 
were Miss Myrtle Radcliffe, Miss Helen Otis, Miss Irma 
Doster, Miss Ethel Frizell, Miss Jeanette Ware, Miss 
Mary Huntington, Miss Nannie Veale, Miss Cora Evans 
and Miss Jessie Campbell 

Prof. F. F. Churchill, of the Kalamazoo School of Music, 
has accepted a position as supervisor of music in the State 
Normal School at Platteville, Wis., for the coming year. 
Mr. Churchill is only required to teach about three hours 
per day. Outside of this he is granted the privilege of giv 
ing private instruction. He has also been offered the posi 
tion as choirmaster of one of the leading choirs of that 
city. 

Miss Antoinette Brett, of New Haven, Conn., out of a 
large number of competitors in the music department of 
Yale College, during the term just ended, was the for 
tunate one to secure the “Lockwood Scholarship,” which 
s awarded the pupil making the greatest advancement and 
giving the best satisfaction in both the applied and theo 
retical departments. Miss Brett has been connected with 
he music department at Yale for the past three years 
under Professor Sanford, being the youngest pupil in that 
'epartment 

Piano recitals were given at the Y. M. C. A. auditorium 
Louisville, Ky., on the 11th and 12th by the pupils of Mrs 
\. E. McCurdy. The class was assisted by Mrs. Ola Bur 
ton-Robinson, of Indianapolis; Misses Virginia Sowle 
Edith Murray, Sallie Josephs and Annabelle Smith; 
Agnew Demorest, Harry Dibble Antone Embs, Wil 
bert Embs, Noble D. Mitchell and Merrill Bart The 
honor pupils of the class of 1900 are Lulu Graybrook, Ray 
Kreutzer, May Kenny, Nora Briggs, Mollie Joseph, Andrew 
Smith, Leola Zier, Gertrude Thurman, Mattie Young 
Bertha Young and Stella Munschoff 

One of the most enjoyable entertainments ever given in 
Pentwater, Mich., was the musical given by Madame Blitz 
at the residence of her mother, Mrs. Col. H. Miller, late in 
June, in honor of the Ladies’ Literary Club. Besides those 
from Pentwater, the following outside guests were present: 
Sailey, of Kalamazoo; Mrs 


Boynton, of Portland, Ore., and the Misses Edith and 


E. E. Brownson and Mrs 


Verne Hanson, of Hart 
equal of any that could be heard in any city, Dr. and Mad 


The program rendered was the 


ame Blitz being artists on their respective instruments, the 


e the pupils under their tutorship 


violin and piano, wl 


showed remarkable proficiency 
I B. Schock in 
' 


Armory Hall, Harrisburg, Pa., took place early in the 


The second musical by the pupils of Lewi 
month. The pupils and their instructor were greeted by a 
large and appreciative audience, every seat being occupied 
Those taking part were: May Seidel, Mame Stitzel, Mabel 
Dunkel, Bessie Schmick, Warren Maurer, Mame Keim, 
Hettie Mengel, Ira and Edgar Ziegler, Sarah Lenhart, 
Pearl Wolf, Callie Buchman, Millie Miller, John Heck, 
Mabel Robinhold, Mabel Rubright, Helen Fisher, Herbert 
Krick, Rebecca Reber, Mame Ebert, Nevin Bear, Ruth 
Schmick, George Machemer, Emma Henne, Sadie Moyer, 
Katie Koller, Ada Robinhold, Robert Bischoff, Mame and 
Leafie Correll 

At Hampton Beach, N. H., during the week of August 

20 a musical festival will be given in the Convention Hall 
at that beach. Prof. Henri G. Blaisdell, the musical di 
rector of Concord, will take full charge of the festival. A 
chorus of 300 voices secured from Exeter, Portsmouth 
Newburyport and other places in the immediate vicinity will 
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be trained for the work, the singers holding numerous re 


hearsals in their respective towns under the direction of 


competent leaders. Just before the festival several meetings 


of the entire chorus will be held, at which Professor Blais 


dell will direct. Clarence M. Collins will probably direct 


the work in Exeter, and musicians of like ability in th 
other towns in which the chorus is to be raised 
wll be assisted by the full New Hampshire Philharmonic 
Orchestra of twenty-five pieces, and by a number of well 


known soloists 
+} 


Arrangements have been made for the concert which is 


to be given in connection with the Old Home Week cele 
bration at Portland, Me 


the evening of August 6, at City Hall, and will be in the 


nature of a formal opening of Old Home Week. The com 


mittee in charge of the affair is busily engaged in making 


up a list of the artists and formulating a fine program. The 
artists whom they hope to have are Mrs. Sawyer, of New 


York; t I'aydn and Mozart quartets, Llewellyn Cain 
Miss Bertha Webb, Miss Shaw, the harpist, and Harvey 
S. Murray, who will be the accompanist. There will be a 
quartet from the Rossini Club. The tickets will be free 
but a plan may be adopted so that they will be free only t 
those having guests from out town who are desirous of at 
ending 

The arrangements for the holding of the eleventh ar 


nual convention of the New Hampshire Music Teachers 
\ssociation at The Weirs, from July 30 to August 3, are 
mpleted Ihe order for t weck ts as follows Mon 


horus rehearsa! and a 


day evening and Tuesday morning 
lecture on “Music as a Stimulating Agent in the Devel 


opment of the Child,” by Prof. E. W. Pierson, of Phila 


lelphia Tuesday afternoor nd evening there will be 
horus rehearsals and a concert by State talent The 


principal feature on Wednesday morning will be a lecture 


on “The Relation of Music to Worship,” by the Rev 


Dr. ¢ I Hutchins, of Concord, Mass., with concerts 
ifternoon and evening Oy Thursday morning will be 
held the business meeting of the association, with a lec 


ture on “The Past, Present and Future of Music Teach 
ng.” by Mrs. Reinhold Faelten, of Boston. In the after 
there will be a piano recital by Carl Faelten, of 
Soston, and in the evening there wil] be a grand sacred 
oncert The program for Friday includes a lecture re 
ital by Miss Villa Whitney White, of New York, in the 
morning; a piano recital by Signor Carlo Buonamici, of 
soston, interspersed with songs by artists, in the after 
noor ind the festival will be brought to a culmination 
| 


in the evening with a grand concert by operatic experts 


Rive-King’s Recital at Rochester. 


ME. JULIE RIVE-KING recently delighted musi 
M cal Rochester with a morning recital at the Hotel 
Ontario. It is some time since the music lovers of that 
progressive New York city have had an opportunity of 
hearing Madan 


present to greet t 


Rive K ng and so the large sudience 


€ pianist surprised nobody The pro 


‘ 
he gifted artist pres nted was an eclectic one 


gram which t 
The compositions included the Brahms Sonata in F 
Beethoven's Pos 
and Naples” 
F sharp, and the Polish com 
poser’s bolero; the Liszt Hung Rhapsody No 12 
and the Strauss-Tausig Waltz, “Man lebt nur Einmal 


\s an encore Madame Rive-King played her own ar 


minor the Bach Fugue in G minor 


thumous Rondo; Liszt's Tarantelle, “Venice 


the Chopin Nocturne it 


rangement of Strauss’ waltz Wiener Bon-Bons.” The 


iudience was particularly cordial to the pianist, applaud 
ng her enthusiastically after each number, and at the 
lose of the recital honored her with a reception 

The daily press of Rochester gave unstinted praise to 
Madame Rivé-King’s performance, and a recital by her 


there next season is a!reedy discussed by the musical and 


social leaders 


THE 


The cnorus 


This concert will take place on 
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Miss Clara I 


Hunking, Mrs. James W. Hill, Miss Sadi« 
Newell, Miss Gertruds Nichols Mrs Helen Brooks 
Palmer, Miss Annie Peabody, Miss Grace B. Priest, Mrs 


Walter H. Quimby, Miss Annie L. Titcomb, Mrs. Hatti 
Lane Walker, Mrs. M. T. Webster, Miss Helen Webster 
and Miss Ida J. Wentworth 





The Apollo Musical Club, of Milwaukee, has issued an 


announcement concerning the program of 1900-1901. The 
usual four concerts will be given and the works to be pre 
sented are as follows: December 3, “St. Paul,” Mendels 
‘The Messiah,” Handel; February 18 
April 15, S. Coleridge-Taylor’s cantata 
and the Berlioz “Te Deum 


sohn; December 20 
part song concert; 
Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” 


» =. o 
The St. Cecilia Club, of Tacoma, Wash., gave its nintl 
oneert on June 5, when this was the program presented 
In Our Boat Cowe 
Stars of the Summer Night We 
St. Cecilia Club 
\utumn Sherw ! 
En Route, Etude Artistique (jsodar 
John J. Blackmore 
! Song 1 
St. Cecilia Clul 
\\ I Sy a Schult 
F. R. S. Balfou 
My True I e Hath My Heart Cruxchshaulh 
I a Yea \ es 
St. Cecilia Club 
Faust, Valse de trounod I 
Jot J. Blackmore 
( arit R« 
St. Cecilia Club 
The Sea Hath Its Pearls Maude Vale \\ 
F. R. S. Balfour 
Cantata, The Rose f Life ( 
St Cecilia Club 
> * * 
he last concert of the Loring (male chorus) Clul 


twenty-third season was given on June 7 in Odd Fellows’ 
Hall, San Francisco, Cal. The assisting pertormers wert 
Miss Dorothy Goodse 
Miss Ruth W. Loring, accompanist 


soprano ; J. | Veaco. tenor, and 


> > > 
The Amphion Club, of San Diego, Cal., held a meeting 


on June 6, when the program included the following num 


hers lo the Spring,” Grieg ; “An Idyl,"”” MacDowell, Miss 
Clara Hodge; “The Nightingale and the Ross Jeethoven 
Miss Emma Thompson; “Cradle Song,” Gottschalk, Miss 
Fairbank Allah.” Chadwick; “The Maiden and the But 


Thy Beaming Eyes,” MacDowell, Mrs 


Andante Grazioso,” Beethoven, Josep] 


terfly Chadwick: 
L. F. Doolittle 


Smith: “Heart’s Delight,” Gilchrist, Mrs. W. H. Porter 


field; Du Bist die Ruh,” Schubert-Liszt, Miss Gertrude 
Gilbert 
> * * 
The annual concert of the Chopin Club was held in tl 
Pirkey Studio, Sedalia, Mo., on June 


In June the Geneva (N. Y.) Choral Society closed its 
seventh season with a successful concert 

On June 12 the Haverhill (Mass Musical Club gave 
ts last recital of the season The names this society’ 
members are Miss Annie N. Allan, Mrs. Emma S. An 
derson, Mrs. J. S. Batchelder, Miss Grace F 
Miss Clara L. Carleton, Miss Clara N. Carleton, Mrs 
David E. Chase, Mrs. Katherine Knight Chase, Mrs 
George P. Crafts, Mrs. Margie Brickett Davis, Mis 
Mabell Davis, Miss Alice E. Dow, Miss Edith K. Eaton 
Miss Katherine Elliott, Miss May C. Fuller, Miss Alice 
Hayes, Miss Mary K. Herring, Miss Mary S. Hersey, 


Bullock 


The Ladies’ Musical Club, of Cincinnati, Ohio, gave its 
innual musicale on Jur 17, the performers being Miss 
Earnshaw, Mrs. Steinle, Mi Maguire, Mrs. Beeches 
Mrs. Pope, Mrs. Tingley, Mrs. Estep, Mrs. Tinsley, Mrs 
Hunt, Miss Gardner, Miss Oberhelman and Mr Spar 


\ 

Before an appreciative audience the Schumann Club, o 
Fergus Falls M nt recently presente the ensuing pro 
ram 
Piar 0 | \ \\ 

uN “ ‘ 
Song, O { , Sons \ ; 
M He iH 
Piat Va Ca ( 
' Bille 

I ( e N 

Scoanens Se} 

1 Wand N s ' 

H 
\ 
\ 

The Pris ( Re 

lo a Violet rieg 

Ml Hi 
I W " 
I H 
Veep ¥ 
N I 
S S \ ‘ 
| H 


Von Klenner the Soloist. 


PARIS, July 18, 1900. 
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| AST evening a reception was given at the United States 
Government Building in t Exposition grounds 


Chauncey Depew, General Porter, United States Ambassa 
lor to France and Com er General Peck were among 
the guests Mme. Eva n Klennet he New York 
4 was b 1 ess if ‘ Way 


Miller School of Technic. 


eer JUDITH MILLER is preparing actively for a 
big year at her S | f Techni 25: Fitth ave 


New York It neat circular just issued, Miss Miller 
uotes e great pianist, Franz Liszt, w 1 redited with 
aving said that three thing re necessary to make a great 
anist, namely rst, techni second, techni third 
echt 
In explanation of het ( d, Miss Miller says Phe 
pecial exercis re designed bring each mus¢ to the 
ghest state t development the hortest time;:” to 

grad f ne. { the singing to the bril 

t ittain the greatest elocity combined with 

neth: to enable s1 | hands to take difficult chord po 

t | rtainty earness; to produce “the most 
it Tec i re \ t Xing ne 
strength of the body, and to give that technical surety and 
absolute confiden cessary to an artistic performance.’ 
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PIANO SIGHT READING 
Taught by ROSETTA WIENER. 


Course of ten weeks. Ensemble for two pianos and string instru- 
ments. Instruction given singly or in classses 
Special course for children. 
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ERNST STOFFREGEN, 


"Cellist and Organist, 
recommended by Professors Dr. Joachim, Hausmann, Wirth, 


Radecke, etc., after having finished his studies at the Berlin Royal 
High School, will arrive in New York end of August, and is looking 
for an engagement. Principal objects: ‘cello (solo, chamber music 
and teaching) and organ. Secondary objects piano and theory 
Possesses also experience in choral conducting and accompanimerts. 
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~ Theory of Interpretation. 


By A. J. Goodrich. 
Chapter XXIV— Vocal Music. 


Qn account of the size of the new book on “Interpretation,” this 
chapter has been omitted.—A. J. G.] 

ORMERLY there was no difference between 

music for voices and music for instruments, 


excepting, of course, in the actual effect. At 





present the distinction between the two styles 
1s very broad. 

It is not here necessary to enter into a physiological «is 
the ts quality is to be 


particularly noted 


human but 


The difference between vocal and ia- 


quisition upon voice, 


strumental tone is as great as that between a natural and 


an artificial flower. One produced through divine 


the other through that of man. Even the exclu 


sive instrumentalist should be willing to grant this superioz 


agency, 


vocal 


to tone, because in many gther respects an 


1e violin possesses distinctive advan 


instrument such 


as t 


tages over the voice. For instance, larger compass, greater 


sustaining power. harmonic as well as melodic capacity 


and more freedom in chromatic transition. But in respect 


of that great musical desideratum, timbre, the instrument 
alist can only hope to approximate the human larynx 
quality, of the natural expression of a beautiful voice, such 
is that of Nordica, Eames, Melba, Plunket Green or Jean 
de Reszké. Indeed, the nearer an instrumental performer 
approaches the human organ quality the greater is his 
art and the higher is his fame 

The distinctive character of vocal music, properly con- 
sidered, forms a style almost directly opposite to that of 


The melodic, 


which necessarily includes some 


instrumental music former is essentially 
harmonic 


| The 


ty 
ther by saying that vocal musie is lyric, while music for 


the latter is 


orm of melo« comparison might be carried far 


nstruments is more properly thematic. These conditions 
re frequently reversed; and with regard to piano and 
irgan music a demarkation is not so easily drawn. No 
one will object that Schumann's “Slumber Song” is a pure 
lyric, since therein lies its principal charm 3ut what 
shall be said of such vocal paragrations as Handel’s air 
or bass voice, "Why Do the Nations Rage?” It can be 
vocalized by an expert basso-cantante, but why all that 


tumid paraphernalia of notes? Composed in an age when 


t was the custom to exploit the technic of singers, rather 





The latter is treated more as an inherent part of the 
melody, and seldom as a superfluous addenda. The re- 
sult, as in Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” is a more smooth 
cantabile, and interruption of the flowing theme. 
Where the sentiment is of a pathetic character, the ex- 
perienced vocalist can press the tones together (in a grup- 
petto, for instance) by means of a quasi portamento style 
not possible to the instrumentalist. 

Even in these respects vocal method is directly appli- 
cable to instrumental music in the lyric style. Great art- 
afford us this application. 
Writing of a Rubinstein concert at which the master ac- 
companied a number of his songs, a judicious critic used 
“It was sometimes difficult to distinguish 


less 


numerous examples of 


ists 


these words: 
whether the melody was being sung by the vocalist or the 
pianist.” 

In the matter of phrasing a wide divergence is observ- 
Us- 


ually the singer is influenced more by the poetic text than 


able in passing from instrumental to vocal music. 
by the music. If a punctuating sign chance to fall in ihe 
midst of a musical phrase, all that can be said is that it 
is so much the worse for the phrase. An example, by no 
means exceptional, is here quoted: 
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Sing prais-es, be joy ful,thy Je - sys is near. 


In this phrase there are two commas, and these cannot 
be ignored. At the points where the commas appear it 
will suffice if the consonants be distinctly enunciated, and 
not joined to the following as sometimes they are when 
no punctuation But this latter method 
s justifible only when the style is of a serions 


is required. of 
catenation i 
or pathetic character, or where the sentiment oi the words 
can be sufficiently understood without the aid of distinct 
enunciation on the singer’s part \ve Maria” 
Every educated person knows 


Cherubini's * 
presents such an instance 
the import of the old Latin hymn, and therefore, the singer 
may be influenced and guided almost wholly by the music 
“Angels ever bright and fair,” by Handel, is another in- 
The words are few in number, and the sentiment 
Furthermore, it the latter, 
to Handel composed his 


stance 
is readily apprehended was 


rather than the former, which 


music. 
The Lorelei songs by Schumann and Liszt, the “Poor 


A Valuable Discovery. 


ERMAN MULLER, a San Francisco violin 


maker, has discovered an inexpensive, sim- 


Fe) 
(4 


borer, whose ravages are so dreaded, and for which, here 
To pre 


serve the tone of very old violins, such as the Cremones¢ 


ple and effective application for the protec- 
tion of old violins against the minute wood 


tofore, no satisfactory preventive has been found. 


and Brescian makes, for example, has been a most difficult 
task. Many valuable old instruments have been disfigured 
and by 
Though treated by fumigation, violins once seized upon by 
these invisible marauders were soon beyond redemption, 


rendered almost worthless worms or bacilli 


as new wood must be inserted, often in vital parts 

Mr. Muller began his experiments several years ago 
He applied all his knowledge of chemistry to the subject, 
testing all the washes and chemicals that have received th« 
at home and 
chemical most 


makers and connoiseurs 
that the 


approval of violin 
He found 
commonly employed, even when used in a one to fifty su 


abroad. nitric acid, 


lution, stained the wood of the instrument, and under high 
microscopic power the wood subjected to it showed signs 
The famous Simontre ommends a solu 


of corrosion rec 


tion of picric acid, which has also been much used, and 


later, a solution of mercuric chloride was widely em 
ployed. But these, the San Francisco investigator found 
merely hastened the decay of the instruments. It was 
only after having run the whole gamut of prescribed 
washes and conducting many experiments with solutions 


of his own concoction that Muller found that peroxide of 


hydrogen not only left the wood absolutely intact, but 


destroyed everything in the way of bacilli life 
the solution of hydrogen diox 
ts 


\qua hydrogenii dioxide, 


ide known to chemists as peroxide of hydrogen, its for 


mula H.O:, is easily obtainable from any druggist. Ic is 
dulous to thr 


a colorless liquid without odor, slightly ac 


taste, and in no way poisonous to the human system. Curi 
ously enough, although long known to chemists and first 


said to have been used by Thenard in 1818, its power and 


great usefulness as an antiseptic and deodorant have not 
been known until of late years 
The liquid form of peroxide of hydrogen makes it espe 


cially adapted for applications to cavities and channels 
made by worms and bacilli, so often found in old violins, 
which impair the tone and usefulness of many rare spe 


cimens of the violin maker’s art during the four past cen 


than to express a sentiment, this aria, like many others Mariner,” by Mililotti; Poland's Dirge, by Chopin; “The 3 ts 2 

of that epoch, is more instrumental than vocal Erl King,” by Schubert,” and the “Two Grenadiers,” by  ‘€S. Phe aforesaid official or 15 per cent. solution may 
There are certain florid songs which seem quite appro- Schumann and Wagner (especially the latter) call for very be safely used by anyone wherever it may seem necessary 
priate to the text; for example, “Rejoice! Rejoice!” from different treatment. The words partake more or less of The wood of instruments 200 years old shows no change 
the “Messiah.” But the fact remains that this thematic narrative and require distinct enunciation, discriminating whatever when subjected to microscopical examination 
style is better suited to instruments than to voices. accent and frequent punctuation. The two styles already after the liberal application of the peroxide, while the 
Whien the enjoyment of an ideal song is desired we in described are combined in such elaborate songs as “Ah, bacilli and their eggs are effectually destroyed No in 
tinctively turn to such lyrics as Cherubino’s plaint in  Perfido!” strument treated by it has developed another of the ba 
he “Marriage of Figaro’; “Adelaide”; Schubert's “La As a rule punctuation plays a more important part in cilli, and the liquid may be used freely as a wash for pre 
Serenade” or “Am Meer”: Cherubini’s “Ave Maria”; “Ate vocal music that does accent. Such songs as Schubert's ventive purposes, thus insuring the impossibility of the 

o cara,” from “I Puritani”; “On Wings of Song.” by Men- “La Serenade; “Quando Miro,” by Mozart; the first part enemy ever getting another hold 
delssohn; “Dormi Pure’; “Celeste Aida”; “Murmeln des of Beethoven's “Adelaide;” “Du bist wie eine Blume,” by The discovery made by Mr. Muller already has been 
L.uftchen,” by Jensen; “Det Forste mode,” by Grieg. Rubinstein; ““Dormi Pure,” by Gounod; “The Dark Eye,” tested by several prominent violin makers in New York 
Here the beauties lie almost wholly in melodic charm; by R. Franz, require very little accentuation. In this re and elsewhere, and they concur with him in the opinion 
armonic coloring and rhythmic figuring being adventi spect the piano presents a very strong contrast to the voice, that it will prove of great value Mr. Muller is one of 
iccessories Chere is a very little rhythmic motion as well as to the violin. Even in soft cantabile passages the the most skillful violin makers and repairers in the United 
the songs mentioned; it is the sustained tone of the _ pianist is obliged to include at least a pressure accent when States. He is conscientious as well as artistic. There ts 
wing cantilena which excites and maintains our interest. ever he sounds a note of considerable time value; whereas probably only one other violin maker and repairer in 
\nd as the lyric style is more natural this fact influences the vocalist or the violinist may sustain a tone almost in America who rivals him in reputation, and there are some 
he ornamentation and nuance to a considerable extent. definitely without resorting to accentuation who believe that he has rediscovered the secret of the old 
he |, the mordente, the turn, the glide, are usually It is evident that this somewhat discursive chapter has Cremona varnish, lost for centuries. Shy of publicity, sen 
ed more unifermly in vocal music, and with less dis the most direct bearing upon the instrumental lyric style,  sitively shrinking frem sight and absorbed in his craft 
be.wee principal note and its embellishment. which see. he now gives to the public what he has refused to the 
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highest scientific paper in the land. He adds these earnest 
words concerning the discovery above announced: 

“T hope the guild of violin makers will take this up 
seriously, for I believe 1 to be. of great importance tu 
one of the highest of the arts and crafts—the construction 
and preservation of musical instruments. Through its ap 
plication priceless old instruments may be preserved for 
the benefit of iuture generations.” 

A few months ago, when in San Francisco, Louis Blu 
menberg found that his valuable ’cello needed adjusting 
and he inquired for a good violin repairer in the city 
S. H. Friedlander, manager of the San Francisco Theatre, 
said to Mr. Blumenberg: “I will introduce you to one of 
the best violin makers and repairers in the United States 
—Herman Muller.” The instrument was intrusted to the 
violfn maker, who soon returned it to its owner. “The 
work was well done,” remarked Mr. Blumenberg, “and I 
esteem Mr, Muller as second to none in this country.” 





Obituary. 


Antoinette Link’s Tragic Death. 

\ntoinette Link, who gave promise twenty years ago of 
bec ming a great singer, took chloroform in New York 
this week and died 

After some years upon the operatic stage in Italy and 
Germany the singer came to the United States. Soon 
after her arrival here she married a man named Harney. 
who proved to be an invalid. The husband died, and ac 
cording to the reports the widow was broken hearted 
Her husband left only debts, and numerous lawsuits fol 
lowed [hese, it is presumed, worried the singer and 
prevented her from receiving an engagement in a first 
class company 

Instead of attempting to return to the opera Mrs. Link- 
Harney went to Tarrytown, where she leased the old 
Mott house, and ran it as a hotel. But only failure 
rowned her efforts, and in an hour of sore discourage- 
ment she came down to New York and took poison. The 
funeral was held from an undertaker’s establishment on 
Second avenue. There were five persons at the service 
The remains were buried at Greenwood Cemetery, Brook 


i singer has succeeded her as 


yn \ friend of the deceasec 


proprietor of the hotel at Tarrytown. 


Daniel Joseph O’Sullivan. 

Daniel Joseph O'Sullivan, well known in musical circles 
in this city and throughout the West, died suddenly Sat- 
urday at Stamford, Conn., from heart trouble. He was a 
nephew of Daniel O Connell, the Irish liberator, and some 
years ago gained a reputation in this country as a tenor 
singer, appearing in concert and oratorio 


Cork, 


Mr. O'Sullivan was born fifty-five years ago it 
Ireland, and at an early age came to this country. He setl 
tled in St. Louis, Mo., and was one of the first piano dealers 
and music publishers of that place. Later he became a dry 
goods and lace merchant in the same city. Mr. O'Sullivan 
married Miss Elizabeth Glover, daughter of the late Prof 
J. W. Glover, of Dublin, the Irish musician and composer 
His widow and six children survive him, among the latter 
being Marie Glover- Miller, ‘the choir and concert singer, 
and Miss Kate Glover of musical library fame 

The funeral will be held Monday at Mr. O’Sullivan’s 
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NE of the amusing features of music criticism 
is the widely diverging opinions held by dif 
ferent authorities on the same performance 

We find illustrations of this kind in the re 

ports of concerts in the various papers, and often notice 
that two critics equally eminent and equally sincere w 


give almost directly opposite accounts of the same con 


cert 

As it has become the fashion for everyone who attends a 
musical performance to transform himself for the time 
being into a critic, it might be well to enter into a discus 
sion of this subject from the standpoint of the publi 


general 
The society girl must attend dancin 


72 
s 


I 

be invited to receptions where she will be expected to 
dance. She must know how. It is equally true that she 
will be invited to attend concerts. She wil 
opinion of the music, and so she should know how to 
criticize the musical performance intelligently, although 
believe this last requirement is not mentioned in any ¢ 
the works on Decorum 

From the standpoint of the music loving public, however 
it seems fair and correct to state that people who attend 
concerts and who criticise the performances should un 
derstand how to criticise them—should have some smal 
conception as to what constitutes a good musical p¢ 


formance and what a poor one 





It is quite a general thing to conclude in a case of this 
kind that criticism is, after all, only a matter of personal 
taste, and that everyone has a right to his own opinion 
or that of his more musical friend. This may be admitted 


in a general way, but the fact remains that an absolut 


standard does exist. This performance is good; that on 
is bad. We may think it isn’t, but that is our fault, not the 
fault of the standard There is only one method f cor 
rect tone production. This singer either sings correctly 
or incorrectly A says the tone was produced correctly 
B says incorrectly One of these tw ritics is wrong 
One does not know the differenc« between correct and 


incorrect tone production 

Now, the question arises: “How are we to decide as 
to the merits of a performance? How are we to make 
our criticism tally exactly with the standard?” The ques 
tion is a hard one to answer. It is hard because the re 


quirements of a music critic are probably more exacting 
than the requirements of a musician in any other branch 
of work. It is my opinion that no one can criticise a voca 
performance properly unless he has taken lesso 


AMERICAN TOUR 


oF 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 
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good singing teacher for a certain number of years and 
has correctly placed his own tones rhe expressions 
opening of the throat correct breathing,” “placing of 
the tone in front” are nothing but words to the untaught 
critic He is absolutely ignorant of their true significance 
until he has tried these things for himself. Neither can 


he criticise a piano performance intelligently unless he 
understands the various methods of piano technic and has 
through practice gathered the best out of each n.ethod for 
himself 

And so we might progress through the whole list. He 
should study the violin and spend some time on all the 
other instruments. He should study the branches neces 
sary to fit him for musical composition, and he should 


himself do a little scribbling on the staff occasionally 


From this description it evident that it is a very diffi- 
ult thing to acquire the necessary knowledge to becom 

mu rit na it a » «€ dent that it is mposs ple 
for the public in general to criticise all musical perform 
ances correctly O1 yurse, the audience w detect 
Nagrant errors su As scraping yn the violin, 
screechy” singing atte g pitch and d yrds 
n playing, but the finer and smaller errors which appear 


important to a trained musician will entirely escape their 
attention 

rhe wise listener will therefore not criticise the per 
formance too confidently He will acknowledge his own 
ignorance on the subject, and will attend concerts with an 


educational aim rather than entertain the idea that he is 





there only to compare the merits of the various. perform 
ers 

may be given which should be of value to the 
iverage stene t ncert Chere are many external 
influences which detract one’s attention from the mere tons 
ind sound of the music and the composition itself The 
facial expression, gesture position and peculiarities of the 
performer play a much greater part in determining th 


general opinion of the performance than most people real 











Ittis an excellent practice therefore to ¢ se ones 
eyes occasionally, and depend on the sense of hearing 
alone Study the tone produced by one pianist and com 
pare that with the tone produced by the next pianist you 
hear. Confine yourself to one thing at a time Even if 
you come away from a concert with the knowledge that 
tne nger et n¢ ited every wo d n y you | ive 
gained something The next time you may learn one 

ng more 

It is Pp sible to become quite a taitr < c by learn 

g how t nt s I s rt t stening t music 

one that must be studied and learned as ‘ is any 
the art d probably tl time w ens when every 

mservatory w have a departmer le ed tl branch 

of study It not to be quire it once, and must be 

gained tl gh earnest and p« ‘ effort The train 
ru f the ear should precede dy of stening 

c, and the studer | 1 be ‘ take down yr 

f the melodies ’ r har ad ¢« ty ther i 
good, poor or indifferent 

Che first thing t ve done in the er, however. is to 

‘ e p the ty for e cultivation of 
the art The excellent book on the subiect by Mr. Kreh 

, s don y ¢ ant te rectior but the peor 
n general are still densely ignorant of their own short 
comings in this matter, and it may take a long time t 
onvince them that it takes years of study and practice 

hey | e not d to « e one to crit e a musical 
performance witl ntelligence and fallil ty 
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E DOUARD. DE RESZKE was recently deco- 
rated by the Queen with the Victorian Order. 
He deserved it. 


MIL FISCHER, once a popular basso here, is 
now stage manager of the Stadt Theatre, 
Hamburg. He is married to Camille Leygard, and 
we learn is as happy and jolly as ever. What a pity 
his Hans Sachs cannot be duplicated! 


T a recent exposition of the relics of St. Anne 

in the French-Canadian Church, of this city, 

one petition is worthy of record: “That I may get 

a piano,” wished one musical girl. It is to be hoped 

that her request was considered by the holy Anne. 

There are worse things to wish for than a piano. 

Some of the female petitioners expressed a desire 
for husbands. 


EW YORK is better off than London in one 
respect. Thanks the crusade of THE 
MusicaL Courier, when a star is billed at the 
opera here and fails to appear, the money is re- 
funded: At Covent Garden the Higgins-Grey-Grau 
syndicate manage things to suit themselves and 
pocket the cash, Calvé or no Calvé, Jean de Reszké 
No wonder dividends are 


to 


or no Jean de Reszké. 
declared. 


HE Blue Laws at Atlantic City! Last Sunday 

night after a sacred concert at the Auditorium 
the police arrested Albert Guille, Selma Kronold 
and Isabelle Bouton, together with Manager Alfred 
Aarons. Bail was given. Yet the authorities that 
instigated this outrage allow-the preposterous hee- 
hawing of camp meetings and ordinary Sunday 
evening church services. But these vocal outbursts 
Do these mossbacks realize that 
What disgusting 


are called sacred. 
the twentieth century impends? 
hypocrisy! 
—— 
HE Commercial Advertiser relates the following: 
“An amusing incident is reported of a recent 
performance of ‘Die Meistersinger’ in London. 
At the beginning of the third act, when Von Rooy, 
who was Hans Sachs, was rising from his chair to 
say, ‘Wahn, Wahn, tiberall Wahn!’ the chair 
cushion rose with him, and he walked all the way 
across the stage before he discovered what com- 
panion he had and what the people found to laugh 
at in that most beautiful soliloquy.” 
They laughed because Von Rooy was as ever 
“stuck 


on himself.” 


ROUBLES breed apace in the Northeastern 
Some of the members are 
K. Saenger and Arthur 


Saengerbund. 
protesting because S. 
Claassen have gone to thank the Emperor William 
for his gift of a prize, and even declare that a pro- 
test will be sent to Herr Von Halleben, the Ger- 
man Ambassador in Washington. Considering the 
crowing over the fact that the Emperor of Ger- 
many was considerate enough to present a prize, 
this protest smacks of discourtesy. To be sure, an 
engrossed resolution of thanks would have an- 
swered quite as well as a delegated visit, for the 
Emperor must be sadly busy with the Chinese affair 
just now, yet to perpetrate any such breach of good 
manners as is proposed should be sternly sup- 
pressed. If the Saengerbund did not wish to ac- 
cept the Emperor’s prize it should have signified 
this before the gift was sent to Brooklyn. And 
now we learn that the United Singers of Newark 
purpose withdrawing from the National Saenger- 
bund. If this sort of internecine disorder continues 
male chorus singing in America will be elevated 
to the dignity of a baseball league. 





E witty music critic of the New York Times 
“gets back” at a London contemporary in 
this delicate fashion: 

“Joseph Bennett, of the London Daily Telegraph, 
accuses this paper of saying that English journals 
sniff at American musical criticism, and retorts: 
‘We seldom take notice of musical criticism from 
over yonder.’ This paper charged English journal- 
ists with sniffing at America, but not especially at 
American musical criticism. We are aware of the 
fact that there are good criticisms and bad on both 
sides of the Atlantic. We read the musical columns 
of the English papers because we wish to keep our- 
selves well informed. We know that our English 
brethren do not burn with a similar desire.” 

And Mr. Baughan, the editor of the London Mus- 
ical Standard, admits with his usual courtesy and 
perspicacity that American music critics are bril- 
liant enough to be allowed the right of criticising 
their English colleagues. To which we respond: 
Amen! 

anianiaipneees 
T is with a sigh of relief that we announce to the 
readers of THE Mustcat Courter the news of 
Maurice Grau’s determination to the 
operatic ship. The London Daily News was author 
ized to contradict the report that Grau, having 
amassed a considerable fortune in operatic specula- 


not desert 


tions, proposed to resign the management of Covent 
Garden. Mr. Grau has just leased Her Majesty’s 
Theatre for 1901. What, Maurice Grau rich from 
operatic gains! How bitter must have been his 
smile on reading the story! A sorry victim himself 
to the high salary crime, how could this unfor- 
tunate man amass a fortune? If he pulls through 
his vacation without borrowing he will be in luck, 
for all his money goes to the artists. The Covent 
Garden season of opera closed last Monday night. 
It is said to have been inordinately successful, bu* 
we have our doubts—London has been a poor piace 
for theatrical or musical speculations during the 
3ut who was the cruel jester that 
Could it have 


past six months 
started such a story about Grau? 
been Grau—perish the thought! 


NOISE, NOT MUSIC. 


HERE seems to be some confusion in the argu- 
ments employed by the advocates of barrel or- 

gans in the streets of New York. Even the Sun, 
usually so discriminating, resorts to the “pathetic 
fallacy” in its defense of the noisy hand organs. 
Yes, we know that these instruments of torture have 
a following on the East Side; that the poor children 
should not be deprived of their pleasures; that the 
rich have Wagner, the poor only the Italian organ 
grinder, and so on ad nauseam. These so-called 
pleas, usually advanced by persons who cannot dis- 
tinguish white from black music and desirous of 
seeing their names in print, are quite beside the 
question. Far be it from THe Musicat Courter 
to gird at the innocent, if barbaric, pleasures of the 
East Side. What we do assert is that the barrel- 
organ is a noise-producing monster, coming well 
within the category of the boiler shop, the huckster’s 
yells, the Salvation Army’s yowlings and all such 
public and accredited nuisances. There is no ques- 
tion of music at all in the matter, for if this crew of 
Italians ground out the slow movement of the Eroica 
or the Good Friday Spell from “Parsifal,” the nuis- 
ance would be just as great, if not greater. The 
laughable part of the argument is the use of the late 
Mr. Ruskin’s “pathetic fallacy.” Because the barrel 
organ pleases the children of the poor, the barrel 
organ is invested with virtues it does not possess. 
To call it a musical instrument, to name its manipu- 
lators street musicians, is the veriest nonsense. It 
is a noise maker, a nuisance as great as an ill-smell- 
ing garbage cart, and one that the board of alder- 
men should suppress. We do not care a farthing 
whether Mascagni or rag time rhythms are played; 
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it is all noise, and all street organ music sounds alike 
to nervous people. This city is noisy enough al- 
ready and to allow these athletic fellows to torture 
us in the early morn and evening—at a time when 
the heat of the day demands repose—is asking too 
much of outraged nature. The sentimentalists, i. ¢., 
the tone-deaf, nerveless busybodies who write 
to the newspapers, cry aloud in sympathy with the 
children of poverty. Are there no recreation piers? 
Are there no parks? And if the hand organ demon 
is a necessity, cannot he be penned up in those 
districts where his evil sounds are admired? Make 
a dead line, as some one suggests. Why must the 
majority of the citizens of Greater New York be 
butchered to make a holiday for children? Away 
with such favoritism. The old cry of classes 
against masses has been raised, but it is ridiculous. 
We wish for less noise in the streets and more 
music in public squares.. There let the public en- 
joy popular music to its heart’s content. The cru- 
sade against the Salvation Army is also a worthy 
one. These fanatics worship their Maker in a vo- 
ciferous and mdst unseemly fashion; with hanios 
and cornet do they rend the very heavens. Mor- 
monism, despite its mvriad claims to being a relig- 
ion, was crushed hecause of it giving offence to the 
morals of the land. In another way the Salvation 
Army is a scandal-breeding nuisance, and despite its 
evident sincerity of purpose, its methods are in the 
highest degree objectionable. With the usual tol- 
erance to every crazy “fad” that unfolds its nasty 
wings in America, the municipal governments have 
taken no notice of such noise-breeding institutions 
as the army. But the time has come to put a stop 
to its tyrannous encroachments. The worship of 
God should be conducted in a decent, sober manner, 
not as if the “nigger serenaders” of yore had re- 
turned with bones and banjo. Give us less street 
noise; abolish the barrel-organ, and on the other 
hand allow plenty of band playing in all the 
squares, parks and on the recreation piers. This 
sudden solicitude for the musical (?) culture of the 
East Side at the expense of the western and middle 
portions of the city has the smack of the opportun- 
ist politician in it. Isn't there to be an election of 
some sort in Greater New York this coming fall ? 





CHOPIN A MEDIUM? 


PHILOSOPHIC disciple of the illustrious 
Lombroso has published under the title of 
“Psychic Studies” an article to demonstrate that 
Chopin was a medium. With wearied steps he ap- 
proached the piano and let his fingers wander over 
the keys. His bright eyes stared at some object in 
the distance. At once his music assumed a vision- 
ary character. Sad and heroic motives energetically 
attacked, alternated with episodes of passionate and 
melancholy poesy. Inspiration came to him 
abruptly. The idea appeared to be complete and 
immediate, and thrust itself upon him without his 
reaching for it at the piano. He hurried to write it 
down. Then commenced, according to the account 
of George Sand, a terrible toil. Not only the dis- 
position of the themes ceased to appear clearly, he 
paused, he reached, he canceled, and fell into pro- 
found despondency. He shut himself up in his 
house for entire days, he walked to and fro, he 
wept, he pulled his hair, he tore up the pages, broke 
the pens, changed a score of times a note or a chord, 
labored for six weeks at a single page without being 
able to finish it. These groans, these agonies, are 
exactly those of mediums that are struggling with 
their experiences. One day, when he was compos- 
ing a Polonaise of heroic style, evoking the warriors 
of Poland, he evoked them so successfully that they 
appeared to him in reality. They rushed in tumul- 
tuously, and the terrified musician fled to the other 
end of the room. The dead seemed to rise before 
him, and he called and talked with them. 
If this is all that the German writer can find to 
prove the composer to be a medium, he will hardly 


be admitted to the Psychical Research Society. It 
would be well if we could learn who inspired such 
a medium, and then we might try to evoke him. 





MUSIC AND THE PEOPLE. 


HE official bulletin of the Musical Federation 

of France, Le Journal Musical, devotes an arti 

cle to the “Conference Concerts” or lecture con- 

certs given at the Paris Exposition, at the Inter- 

national Musical Congress, under the management 

of the International School of the Exposition and 

the Musical Federation, and follows it up by a re- 

port of the address made at the concert of June 17 

by M. Lionel Dauriac, professor of Musical A®s- 
thetics at the Sorbonne. 

The speaker began by saying that he would leave 
to the poet and orator the task of celebrating the 
benefits that music has conferred upon the world 
since men began to live and dance, and of singing 
its therapeutic virtues. Did not David’s music 
calm the neuropathic king; David, who united in 
himself the three arts of poesy, music and dance? 
He then proceeded to his subject: 

“Music, to please as it is capable of pleasing, de 
mands a gathering, an assembly. The larger the 
group gathered around it, the more we enjoy it; 
the more we ask, the more it gives, and its charity 
knows fewer limits when numbers unite to partici 
pate in the joys music bestows. Everyone of us 
feels a musical,emotion more intensely when we feel 
it in company, and the company is numerous. This 
property of affecting the individual more intensely 
when he is united with others is one which it shares 
with poetry and the dance, with everything which 
uttered by one human soul addresses all human 
souls. Music must be a centre of attraction to an 
assemblage, not only to produce its effects, but 
even to exist. Music only renders possible the mar 
riage of voices. Try all to speak together, and the 
result is the most horrible of cacophonjes, quite in- 
comprehensible. Thanks to music, you can com- 
prehend and enjoy. The pleasure is greater when 
the notes chanted are not the same; for this reason 
I spoke of the marriage of voices, for marriage re- 
quires diversity of nature in its partners.” 

It will be seen that for a professor at the Sor- 
bonne, M: Dauriac is decidedly as poetic as a pro- 
fessor ought to be. But the marriage of voices is 
not enough for him; he finds it too limited, there- 
fore he compares vocal concert music to a domestic 
society. But this, too, is too limited, and he seeks for 
the image of a society more vast, more numerous, 
more differentiated in its functions, and this he 
finds in orchestral music. An orchestra is truly a 
sonorous organism, complex as the organisms of 
nature, and like them the more delicate and fragile 
in proportion as its parts are more numerous and 
various. In a living organism when one member 
suffers the whole body suffers, and a single false 
note will injure the health of that sonorous organ- 
ism, the orchestra. 

M. Dauriac does not stop even here. He consults 
men initiated in the secrets of social science, the 
representatives of French sociology, and they tell 
him that the progress of society depends on the 
division of labor. ‘Hence music will march onward 
to accomplish her destiny more rapidiy the more 
the orchestra is enriched with new sonorities and 
new personages. Yes, personages, I say, and you 
will sanction the metaphor which I venture to 
make, if you will recall to mind the effects produced 
by the sudden entrance of a horn, a trombone or a 
clarinet during a symphonic development. Recall 
the clarinet in the overture to ‘Der Freischiitz.’ 
If it shall be given you to hear another beautiful and 
grand symphonic overture, that of the ‘Franc Juges’ 
of Berlioz, you cannot fail to be struck by the puis- 
sant appeal of the trombones. Berlioz himself, 
when hearing his work performed, thought he 
heard the appeal of eternity.” 

It must be remembered that M. Dauriac is ad- 
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dressing a musical federation, and makes these re- 
marks preliminary to drawing the conclusion that 
the lesson they teach is favorable to the creators of 
such societies. As time progresses the increase of 
the musical population becomes more necessary. 
Not only will the number of musicians increase, 
but also the number of the orchestral groups. “We 
have the quartet of strings, of wood, of trombones, 
of trumpets; we must look forward to hear in the 
distant future the birth of new quartets, either by 
the entrance into the orchestra of new timbres, or 
by the doubling of the pre-existent quartets.” 
Richard Wagner, by doubling the parts of the violin, 
increased the differentiation of the elements of the 
orchestra, and made further progress in the division 
of labor. In this respect no change can be expected 
or desired. To the objection that under such cir 
cumstances music, which is born uf the people, 
created for the people, will become less popular, M 
Dauriac replies that the future depends on human 
will and effort. Which is more profitable to your 
musical intelligence, a piece like “La Mascotte,” or 
a Mass by the choristers of Saint Gervais? In 
all works of art there are two classes, one in which 
the grandeur is more seen the more it is studied 
with attention, while in the other, the more it is 
heard the less is it enjoyed 

This leads up to the next point, musical education 
of the people. Here M. Dauriac points out that in 
musical matters there is no distinction of classes, 
and that in music the education of one of the plain 
people, “homme du peuple,” is more easy than in 
any other matter. Of course before the plant can 
grow the ground must be tilled and the seed sown, 
but in music less effort is required than in learning 
a language. Music in itself attracts attention with- 
out our noticing it; we have only to let it work, 
and we are invaded by its charms. Coming then 
to the question of musical education, how ought 
such an education to be directed? To begin, we 
must not confuse the education of the fingers or 
the lips with that of the ear, and M. Dauriac de 
mands that mechanism, technic, shall not hold 
too prominent a place. We make skillful perform- 
ers, but do we make true musicians? 

“Let us sketch in a few lines a definition of a 
true musician. Is he not one who can perceive a 
theme, who can distinguish an incoherent series of 
sounds from a sequence of sounds which forms an 
air? Is he not one who can analyze a musical 
phrase, and trace it throughout its course, noting 
where it halts, as it were, to take breath? Is he not 
one who disentangles a theme in a variation, recog 
nizes it in its metamorphoses, either of tone or 
mode, or movement, or rhythm? Must he not be 
able to perceive at the same time the theme and the 
accompaniment without inverting the order of im- 
portance of the parts? Howisall this to be learned?” 
Most of those who know all this have, M. Dauriac 
thinks, learned it by themselves without knowing 
when or how, just as a child learns to walk. “Gen- 
tlemen, let us retrace the memories of our youth, let 
us recall our blind gropings, our more or less suc 
cessful efforts. and see how we trained our ear and 
cultivated our intelligence. Unless I am mistaken, 
gentlemen, when we took our degrees we began with 
easy things—at first we liked airs easy to fix on the 
memory, then we found pleasure in more developed 
airs. We loved singing, then we became interested 
in the manifold voices of the orchestra. Thus our 
education grew insensibly, and so it must continue 
forever.” These remarks, he reminds his readers, 
refer solely to the training of the ear and the intelli- 
gence, a training to which all those who are not 
destined to be executants must submit. “Let us 
meet to perform great works, let us gather our 
friends around us, and if they are slow to compre- 


hend, let us explain to them. They see the edifice, 


let us point out the details. This is a most press- 
ing task, and one most promising 
M. Dauriac concludes his curious and interesting 


conference with a tribute to Wagner. 
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Last night, ah, yesternight, betwixt her lips and mine, 
There fell thy shadow, Cynara! thy breath was shed 
Upon my soul between the kisses and the wine; 
And I was desolate and sick of an old passion, 
Yea, I was desolate and bowed my head: 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 


All night upon mine heart I felt her warm heart beat, 
Night-long within mine arms in love and sleep she lay; 
Surely the kisses of her bought red mouth were sweet; 
But I was desolate and sick of an old passion, 
When I awoke and found the dawn was grey: 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 


I have forgot much, Cynara! gone with the wind, 
Flung roses, riotously with the throng 
Dancing, to put thy pale, lost lilies out of mind; 
But I was desolate and sick of an old passion, 
Yea, all the time, because the dance was long: 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 


I cried for madder music and for stronger wine, 
But when the feast is finished and the lamps expire, 
Then falls thy shadow, Cynara! the night is thine; 
And I am desolate and sick of an old passion, 
Yea, hungry for the lips of my desire: 
[ have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 
Ernest Dowson. 
RTHUR SYMONS pronounced these lines of 
the late Ernest Dowson to be “a lyric which is 
certainly one of the greatest lyrical poems of our 
time.” I have the highest opinion of Mr. Symons’ 
judgment, himself a poet and a prose master, but 
to me “Cynara” is but faded Swinburne; Sappho 
in Phaon’s arms dreaming of Anactoria. 


a * ~ 


To write entertainingly and consolingly of the 
Immortality of the Third Rate is a task I would 
undertake if I but dared. Telling the truth is ever 
painful, especially in summer time when the warm 
hours pass in painted splendor, sweet illusions of a 
permanence that exists not. Let me _ therefore 
quote. 

The London Academy, in considering the life and 
labors of the late Grant Allen—a most laborious 
existence was his—touches with a tender philo- 
sophy upon the trials, slim rewards and inevitable 
Who has 
And how few of us 
After 
remarking with blood-chilling calmness that of all 
nineteenth 
Meredith will alone be a classic two hun 


disappointments of the writer’s career. 
not longed for immortality! 
are faithful to art for her own dear sake! 
the English writers in the century 
(s,eorge 
dred years hence, the writer thus doles out consola- 
tion to the Little Writer: 
‘He toils as hard as any; he has wit, fancy, pene- 
tration, and has the meanings and music of words 
in his mind; there is no pains that he spares him- 
self to seize the truths in his path and to adorn them; 
them in 
same waters that bore Milton and 


he re-writes his writings and launches 
books on the 
Dryden and Hazlitt to their desired havens; but his 
voyage ends at the harbor bar; he is not washed 
down to the: happy valley of Avilion. 

“We have scores of such writers to-day. They 
but they are 


call themselves hacks in dark moods: 
not hacks, and know it. The root of the matter is 
in them, but soil, climate, opportunity and their 
original force prevent them rising to the height of 
a great tree in which the birds may build. They de- 
clare with Hazlitt, “These Essays are the best I can 
do’; they are tempted to explain themselves like 


Allen: ‘I never cared for the chance of literary rep- 
utation except as a means of making a livelihood for 
Nellie and the boy.’ But in these moods the saving 
fact is lost—the fact that they are on the true old 
highway of letters. It is more important to be 
really on that highway than to reach any point in its 
length. How much greater is the difference be- 
tween the seeking of that road and the having found 
it than between a near or a distant goal along its 
august track. May not the Little Writer, reason- 
ing for himself, and groping for a hopeful theory 
of his writing, begin, once for all, to separate the 
ideas of success and a continuing name? Has time 
really so much to do with the matter? For in 
literature three years are a “boom,” and thirty are 
fame, and three hundred are immortality, and three 
thousand are Homer, and then the counting is done. 
Is it then such a little thing to have struck a bliss 
upon a day; to have spread little feasts of reason on 
successive Mondays or Wednesdays in an appointed 
column; to have tried, sometimes with known suc- 
cess, to illuminate a subject on which the talk is 
running; to have defined a tendency; to have lanced 
an error! or in any way to have stimulated the 
minds of tired men whose lives will cease with your 
own? 
Little Writer may reap before he meets the Reaper. 
If its quantity be a vague thing, let him think in 
what a wide field he sowed, in what good company, 
with what large ecstasies, with what hints of accept- 
ance, and with what germinations not yet revealed. 
He will rejoice, too, in his unpaid toil, his insane 


Surely this is no shadowy harvest that a 


solicitudes of thought and phrase, his corrections 
pencilled against stone walls, in the rain, while Fleet 
How those 


street roared for his ‘copy.’ sweet 


pains which he need not have taken.” 
a. 

These remarks apply with equal force to the 
Little Composer, the Little Musician. I was great- 
ly struck with Flaubert’s ejaculation in a letter to 
George Sand. In speaking of the just published 
Balzac correspondence, he cried, “Always gold, al- 
ways glory; never art.” I quote from memory. 
Not only in the letters, but in the entire range of the 
Human Comedy, are these two words the leading 
motives. “To be rich, to be famous,” exclaims Bal- 
zac to his sister, and Victor Hugo loved nothing 
else all his long life but this same glory. To true 
artists like Flaubert and Turgenev there was some- 
thing base in this preoccupation of Balzac’s, some- 
thing that belittled art, made it a means instead of 
anend. The young artists of to-day not only wish 
to carve masterpieces, but grumble desperately if 
material reward is not immediately forthcoming. 
To top it all they insist on an immortality clause 
in their contract with Fate. They are immodest, 
they are greedy, and they are doomed to disap- 
pointment. 

e *-e 

It is a commonplace of the streets that you can’t 
have your cake and eat it, and I shall never grow 
weary of reminding young women and young men 
that to toil for money, for fame is the surest path to 
Are you not satisfied to conquer 
an intractable art, to master its technics and then 
exult in your victory?) Why immortality, why this 
post mortem glory, why this insane desire to please 
Perhaps it is the craving 
of the soul that knows it is destined to extinction 
when the breath leaves the body, and thus hopes by 
art to cheat death. This view I leave to amateur 
psychologists with a taste for theology. But we do 
know that of all the useless modes of existence, that 
of the man who works for posterity is the most 
inutile. Sufficient for the hour is the pleasure there- 
of, and art, I need not remind you, gives us just as 
much pleasure as we desire of it—desire and work 
for. To labor without tangible reward, to be mis- 
understood, and even mocked at by our busy and 
prosperous contemporaries are to be expected. 
Who cares? Have we not kept vigil on the heights! 


disenchantment. 


generations yet unborn? 


Have we not been in company with the gods! Ard 
you would be paid for this, would have the man in 
the street doff his hat to you because, forsooth, you 
play Beethoven, know Goethe and read Shake- 


speare. What folly! If virtue is its own reward, 
art has no pfizes but the possession of it- 
self. Rest content therefore if with its potent 


machinery you can stir one soul besides your- 
self, and let the future furnish its own art- 
consider the a noble array 
make on the top shelf and just below them 


ists. For, classics: 
they 
are the glossaries, the dictionaries, the essays that 
attempt to explicate them for us, so difficult is it to 
hand down from century to century the burning 
torch of genius. Wasn’t it Schopenhauer who com 
pared the great men of the earth to the lofty. peaks 
of a mountain chain? Yet how 
another these spires of stone! And with what dif- 
ficulty they signal for sympathy across the ages! 
We are now in the time of the third rate. Genius 
does not take up its abode with us, for we are too 


remote trom one 


busy buying houses and beefsteaks and adorning 
the persons of our wives with futile.ornamentation. 
Be satisfied if you are on nodding acquaintance with 
the masterpieces and yet pay your rent. But to 
grumble at fate because you are not. rich, not 


famous, is flying in the face of fortune. Write 
sonatas, symphonies and operas for to-day, and if 
they are published you have done your best. If, in 


addition, you are admired, why then le: posterity 


go hang. And atop of this, if you put money in 
your purse, then cry yourself aloud as fortune’s 
favorite, for genius shivering in att has no 
charms for young Americans. 


* 


* * 


I knew a man ten years ago. He was a com- 
poser. In a miserable little fourth-story hallroom 
—the modern equivalent of the garret of genius 
The 
music he made was of excellent quality, full of 
All day and a part of 


he toiled, not even a piano to console him. 


learning, if not very original. 
the night this young man modeled his symphonies. 
Three he wrote, and to beguile his leisure time 

about an hour daily—he engraved watch cases 
After his death, from semi-starvation, I was told by 
the jewelers who vainly offered him remunerative 
work that his gift for engraving on precious stones 
and metals approximated genius. “He had the cun 
ning fingers, the exquisite taste of a medieval ar- 
tisan,” sighed an authority, “and the fellow actually 
refused work, refused chances that would have led 
fortune, for the sake of spoiling music 
don’t know 


they were not worth publishing, 


him to 
paper!” J what has become of the 
three symphonies 
but I do know that the story has a very sound moral 
concealed within its syllables. 
ak 
The young musician as a class is a being irritable 
and vain. From his bowels, spider-like, he must 
spin himself a web of melody, and this must be, 
whether the web is golden as Beethoven's or as drab 
as the tune of a merchant in-rag-time. Because of its 
intensely subjective nature music turns the brains 
of most of its devotees, and the leitmotiv, 
ductive and dangerous than all the others, is the one 
that softly sings in the twilight of immortality. Be- 


more se- 


ware of this fiend, who poisons the present in the 
specious and deluding promises of the future! Be- 
ware of this demon, I say, for he lives on your 
vanity, cozens it, pets it and flatters your soul by 
holding before it a magic mirror, wherein, curiously 
distorted, you may discern the lineaments of a Great 
Man—Yourself! When you awaken from the ac- 
cursed nightmare there are grey hairs on your head, 
your wife has grown fat from indifference, your 
children poor and neglected. For twenty-five years 
you have fancied that you were a great artist, and 
the disillusionment will be all the more terrible; 
whereas for a quarter of a century you have been 
performing genuflections before the secret shrine of 
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yourself, and art has revenged itself by quitting 
your mansion. When Vanity comes in at the door 


Art flies out of the window. 
x * * 


Do not. however, adhere to low ideals, but work 
for the love of art, not for posterity. There has 
never been a case where a man lived after his death 
who during life wrote with one eye on the audience 
of the future. 
not concern you—genius is unconscious and works 
| speak to the second and 


If you have genius these words do 


out its own salvation. 
third rate men who are fretting and frittering theit 
lives away because of that miserable obsession—the 
Appeal to Eternity. And how their families suffer 
—this side, the intimate side of a Little Composer, 


is yet to be portrayed. 


Here are a few pearls of wisdom for discontented 
men of talent: 

Cut your hair—your music will sound just as 
sweetly. 

If you can’t be moral be as moral as you can— 
loose living does not always spell genius. 

If you don’t go to church at least read the Bible. 
It is excellent literature. 

If you don’t vote, don’t express your opinion of 
politics. Any barber can do both. 

Pay your debts, even if Wagner did not. 

Don’t publish everything you have composed—or 
compiled. 

Be polite to your wife—she can’t help being a 
woman and your wife, nor can she be blamed for 
discovering your limitations. 

Don’t worry about the twenty-first century—it 
won't worry about you. 

Be of good appetite, for Blessed are those who 
Eat, Drink and are Merry with their own. 

Here is the last and best commandment for ailing 
and dissatisfied artists: 

Carpe Diem! ! 


Israel Zangwill is resting quietly in Sussex, Eng- 
land. He is writing his new novel for Harper’s, 
“The Mantle of Elijah,” which is to be dramatized 
later. In it, so he tells me, the character of John 


Field is to enter. I wonder if Mr. Zangwill knows 
that Field was that rara avis, an Irish Jew? His 
unhappiness, intemperance, devotion to Cleme -te 
both being misers they did their own washing—his 
beautiful art and sad death, all make him a pictur- 
esque figure in the Gallery of Music. That he had 
the misfortune to anticipate Chopin and be quite 
submerged in the glory of the Pole’s genius was a 
little ironical trick of fate, which seems to give with 
a generous hand only to deceive the victim of its 
largess. Mr. Zangwill will certainly make some- 
thing with the composer of the nocturnes and the 
E flat concerto. 


M. Massenet has left Paris without awaiting the 
hundredth performance of “Le Cid.” He has 
bought an estate which belonged to the painter 
Berne-Bellecour, at the other side of the Forest 
of Fontainebleau. It is an old chateau, one tower of 
which dates from the time of Francois I. Three 
facades of it are in ruins, but one of the porches 
has preserved all the grace of the renaissance period. 


* 


* * 


It is with a full heart that I record the death of 
Anna Schubert Heinrich, who died at her husband’s 
residence in Chicago last week. Mrs. Heinrich was 
the wife of Mr. Max Heinrich, and an artist of ver- 


satility and depth. It is unusual to find united with 
all the womanly virtues such musicianship, for 
Anna Heinrich, despite the fact that she was en- 
veloped in the glory of her gifted husband, was a 
musician of rare attainments. Coming from a fam- 
ily of musicians, the Schuberts, of Philadelphia, she 
was a guitar virtuosa of the first rank, and a sym- 
pathetic lieder singer. From the usually shallow 
and unresponsive guitar I have heard her win ef- 
fects that would have pleased Paganini himself, the 
greatest of all guittarists. A Chopin etude, a Schu- 
mann song or a wild Spanish caprice were to her 
facile fingers alike. Her singing, though without 
the brilliant dramatic quality of Max Heinrich’s, 
was nevertheless musical and intelligent. The en- 
tire range of lieder literature was familar to her, yet 
she found time to fulfill the exacting duties of a wife 
and a mother. Sorrowfully I evoke a picture of this 
devoted woman in the midst of her own, happy in 
the exercise of her art—always an artist, always a 
mother. 
Anna Schubert Heinrich intimately can never ban- 
ish her image, for in an age of theatrical ideals of 


Those whose privilege it was to know 


womanhood she remained true to her conception 
of life and its arduous duties. She was trusty friend, 
noble woman, and our sympathies go out to her 
bereaved husband, her motherless flock. 





Heyman Pupils’ Violin Recital. 


T the close of the musical season in San Francisco, 
A Cal., the pupils of Henry Heyman gave a violin re 
cital at Sherman, Clay & Co. Hall 
papers publish excellent reports about the playing of the 


The San* Francisco 


yung students and of their teacher's thorough training 
lhe Heyman pupils at their recital were assisted by 
William Wertsch, Jr., cellist, and by the following piano 
accompanists: Mrs. H. G. Crafts, Miss Ada Clement, Miss 
Estelle Bachman, Miss Eva F. Gachs, Miss Augusta 
Goodman and Emil Cruells 
Ihe program, which proved unusually interesting, con- 


tained the following compositions: 


Quartet, op. 76, No. 4........ F =~ es 
Benj. Tuttle, first violin; Jabish Clement, viola; Julius Gold, 
second violin; William Wertsch, Jr., ‘cello 
Air Varie, op. 89, No. 6........ - cepeee Dancla 
Master Hubert E. Law 
Slumber Song..... covegen Eulenstein 


Miss Dorita Goodman 

Polonaise, op. 10, No. 2 o . Lauterbach 
Master Isidor Cohen 

Andante et Allegro de Concert Léonard 

Miss Edna H. Schweitzer 

Fantaisie on Bohemian Songs ; Hans Sitt 

Master Emanuel Hromada 

Romanze . , Svendsen 

Miss Madeline Todd 

Souvenir de Haydn Léonard 
Miss Ruth C. Salinger 

Hans Sitt 


-Hans Sitt 


Mazurka, from op. 26 
larantella, from op. 26 ° — , 
Master James Hamilton Todd, Jr 
Seventh Concerto.. ‘ ow bdn evse Ceebes De Beriot 
Andante and first movement 
Miss Josephine Parker 
Concerto in E minor, op. to (first movement) David 
Julius Gold. 
Mazurka de Concert _— jesdevbbeas ; Musin 
Miss Ethel Grant. 
Concert in G minor, op. 26......... dcipaeces powsecseos ... Bruch 
Allegro Moderato (1.) and Romance (II.) 
Maurice Rose. 
Concerto in D minor, op. 22........--++. ipatnilaaaw inn ...- Wieniawski 
Romance and first movement 
C. F. Hamlin 





Edmund Edmunds Dead. 


Edmund Edmunds, one of the oldest of British musicians, 
died at Edinburgh very recently, at the great age of ninety 
one. How old he was may, perhaps, best be gathered from 
the fact that he was the vocalist who accompanied Paganini 
on tour, and that he was a friend of Tom Moore, some of 
whose Irish melodies he sang in public, and a protégé of 
the Prince Regent. His wife, Weber’s friend, the famous 
Miss Cawse, died rather more than half a century ago. 
Edmunds was born at Worcester in 1809 and was an ar 
ticled pupil of Tom Cooke. In his day he was a well-known 
operatic tenor, but about 1850, when his voice began to fail, 
he settled down in Edinburgh as a teacher. 
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Grace Preston. 


ISS GRACE PRESTON, one of the distin- 
guished of American contraltos, has signed 





with Concert-Direction Gottschalk 

Miss Preston was born in Hartford, 
Conn., where she lived until seven years ago, when she 
came to New York. Since then, with the exception of a 
few months in London coaching with Randegger, she has 
been a resident of this city. Previous to her departure 
from her native place she had won considerable distinction 
as a singer, having sung in musicales and concerts with 
much success. She did not, however, essay serious work 
till after she settled in New York. Her reputation had 
preceded her and she had no difficulty in securing a fine 
church choir position and many engagements for concerts 
and oratorio productions. She appeared as soloist in a 
number of the concerts given by Seid!’s Orchestra in New 
York and elsewhere and incontinently became a favorite 
with the public. The music critics of the New York news- 
papers gave her unstinted praise, several of them bestow- 
ing upon her very graceful eulogiums, such as “the queen 
of American contraltos,” “the silver-throated contralto,” 
and so forth. Miss Preston’s success, even from the be- 
ginning of her career, was marked 

When Nordica was organizing her concert company, two 
years ago, she desired to secure the best contralto obtain 
able in the United States. The engagement being an ex- 
ceptionally good one, it was sought eagerly by some thirty 
singers. A competitive test was instituted, and each as- 
pirant was required to stand a rigid examination. The re- 
sult was Miss Preston, having demonstrated her superiority 
over all the competitors, was engaged for the position. Sub- 
sequently Nordica declared that in Miss Preston she had 
secured a treasure, and that she esteemed her as one of the 
most gifted and promising of all the American singers. 

Year before last Miss Preston did much singing in re- 
citals and concerts and made a number of successful ap- 
pearances in oratorio. The early part of last year she made 
a long tour with Gérome Helmont, the boy violinist, going 
from Canada to California. Miss Preston was the recipient 
of innumerable compliments, the critics everywhere vying 
with one another in sounding her praises. Thus was her 
already high reputation greatly enhanced. 

Last season was a busy one for Miss Preston. She sang 
in concerts with Mark Hambourg in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Toronto and elsewhere, and gave song recitals 
in Syracuse, Utica and a number of other citi Her suc- 
cess in every instance was brilliant. She also sang in 
oratorios in some of the larger cities, and was one of the 
most admired of all the singers who took part in the 
Worcester Festival and in the Binghamton Music Fes 


tival. She sang in “The Messiah” in Carnegie Hall last 
Christmas with the New York Oratorio Society, and this 
is what THe Musicat Courier said about het Miss 
Grace Preston, the contralto, made a most favorable im- 


pression her voice and method being specially adapted to 
Handel's music. She added another triumph to her long 
string of successes.” 

One of the most prominent of the New York music 
critics wrote [The most artistic and enjoyable thing 
connected with the performance was the singing of Miss 
Grace Preston. She is a regal woman, with a luscious 
contralto voice 

Miss Preston is also well known as the contralto of the 
quartet choir of the Washington Avenue Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn 

Miss Preston’s voice is a genuine contralto of excep 
tional range and power, with a flawless scale from the 
lowest to the highest note. Its quality is pure and musi 
cal, and the singer’s intonation is absolutely true. Miss 
Preston is blessed with the artist temperament and a 
superb physique. Nature and art have combined to con 
stitute her an impressive and captivating singer Her 
method is unexceptionable, a bright intelligence illuminat 
ing all her work. She is, perhaps, at her best in oratorio, 
yet her work in concerts and recitals is always effective 
It cannot be doubted that grand opera is the ultimate 
destination of this grandly gifted singer. Young, am- 
bitious, buoyant, industrious, devoted to her art, and hav 
ing a just conception of her high mission, Miss Preston 


should be able to reach an elevated niche in the temple 


of song. As brilliant as have been her achievements, her 


t 


career has hardly more than begun, and her proudest 


triumphs lie before her 


The International Grand Operatic Company has secured 
the services of Madame Alexa as leading soprano for next 


born in Alexan 


season's tour. Madame Alexa, who was 
dria, Egypt, is a dramatic soprano and is well equipped for 


the position 


SUMMER TERM from MAY I to AUGUST 12. 
The sixteenth scholastic year begins Sept. 4andends May 1, Annual entrance examinations 
Piano and Organ—September 18, 10 a. M. to 12 m. and 2 to 4 P.M. 


Violia, Viola, ’Cello, Comtrabass, Harp and All Other Orchestral Instruments— 
September 19, 10 a. m. to 12 m. and 2 to 4 p. m 


Singing—September 20, from 10 a. m. to 12 m 
Children’s Day—Septgmber 


; 2to4p.m. and &tol0p.m 


22, Piano and Violin—10 a. m. to 12 M.; 2 to4 Pp. mM. 
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CHAUTAUQUA, N.Y., 


THE ATHENAEUM HOTEL, 
July 28, 1906 


HAUTAUQUA’S program from July 15 to July 27 
has been as follows: 
Sunpay, JULY 15. 
Dr. Gross Alexander 


A. M. 9:00—Address: 
A. M. 11:00—Sermon: Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman. 
P.M. 3:00—Assembly Convocation. 
P.M. 5:00—Chautauqua’s Literary and Scientific Circle’s 
Vesper Service. 
P.M. 7:30—Sacred Song Service. 
Monpay, JuLy 16. 
A. M. 10:00—Address: Dr. J. W. Chapman. 
P.M. 2:30—Lecture: “Representative Fiction Writers.’ 
I. “Thackeray.” Prof. Bliss Perry. 
P.M. 4:00—Lecture: “The Religion of Childhood.” Dr. 
J. R. Street. 
P.M. 5:00—Lecture: I. “Learning to Think.” Hon. N. 
C. Schaeffer. 
P.M. 8:00—Illustrated Lecture: “Velasquez and Murillo, 
Spain’s Greatest Painters.” A. T. Van Laer. 
TuESDAY, JULY 17. 
A. M. 10:00—Address: Dr. J. W. Chapman. 
P.M. 2:30—Lecture: II. “George Eliot.” Prof. Bliss 
Perry. 
P.M. 5:00—Lecture II. “Thinking in Things and Sym- 
bols.”” Hon. N. C. Schaeffer. 
P.M. 8:00—Illustrated Lecture: “Briton and _ Boer.” 
Frank R. Roberson. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 18. 
A. M. 10:00—Address: Dr. J. W. Chapman. 
P.M. 2:30—Concert in the Amphitheatre: 
Cvestase, OQSareRecsecccsesccccccescoccscosscoccosvessces Weber 
Rogers’ Orchestra. 
Charen. Pemba Bit Bin ssc cnceiccsisoncecctiacndind Gounod 
Chautauqua Choir. 
Bowe, Walt Betis ccc dcccikéc vs 05606seseesnchicccesc cer 
Miss Sibyl Sammis. 
Violin solo, Prize Song, from Der Meistersinger...... Wagner 
Sol Marcosson. 
Songs 
The Songs My Mother Taught Me....... .. Dvorak 
E Lave TRB. cccccoccesccvcvcccoesssevcccsccesene . Grieg 


W. R. Squire. 
ii siccidcesccoavsevtsensnensie Flagier 
I. V. Flagler 
FO Fae bncvseccenascaews Ypbeews 
(Violin obligato by Mr. Marcosson.) 
Mrs. Marie White Longman. 


Organ solo, 


Song, Unt Allitsen 


p 
F 













Piano soli— 


Magic Fire Charm, from Die Walkire....Wagner-Brassin 


March from Tansslluser. .....cccsccccsscccces Wagner-Liszt 
William H. Sherwood. 
See, Tie Ws chedcescsdpnnécrnentncescieseeus Perkins 
Ernest Gamble. 

Orchestsa, Overture... cccccccsccccccccvcescecscoccovcccoses Catlin 
PONIES svcccscctsndeveecsspesacdttissnvedesapeuscooeqntes Langey 
Rogers’ Orchestra 

Songs 

The Distant Chimes (Ladies’ Voices)............... Glover 
Child Life on the Farm (waltz, with vocal accompani- 
GUD cecccoscctenersiccesccsntseistesietwrisares Palmer 
The Choir. 
Dr. H. R. Palmer director; H. B. Vincent, accompanist. 

.M. 4:00—Lecture: III. “Hawthorne.” Prof. Bliss 
Perry. 

.M. 5:00—Lecture: “Hostess and Guest.” Mrs. M. J. 
Lincoln. 

.M. 8:00—Lecture: “The Story of a Play.” Miss Mar- 
guerite Merington. 

TuHurspvAy, JULY 19. 

. M. 10:00—Address: Dr. J. W. Chapman. 

M. 2:30—Lecture: IV. “Stevenson.” Prof. Bliss 
Perry. 

.M. 4:00—Readings from Ghetto Stories. Abraham 
Cahan. 

.M. 5:00—Lecture: III. “The Material for Thought.” 
Hon. N. C. Schaeffer. 

.M. 8:00o—Athletic Exhibition under the charge of the 
Chautauqua School of Physical Education. 

Frmay JULY 20. 

. M. 10:00—Address: Dr. J. W. Chapman. 

M. 2:30—Lecture: V. “Kipling.” Prof. Bliss Perry. 

M. 4:00—Lecture: “Concerning the Conversational 
Voice.” Mrs. Emily M. Bishop. 

.M. 5:00—Lecture: IV. “The Instruments of Thought.” 
Hon. N. C. Schaeffer. 

M. 8:00—Lecture: “How Some of the Greatest Dra- 
matists Have Treated Love.” Miss Mering- 
ton. 

SATURDAY, JULY 21. 

M. 10:00—Lecture: “The Stimulus to Thought.” Hon. 

N. C. Schaeffer. 
.M. 4:00-—Concert in the Amphitheatre: 

Orchestra, Ovestte..cccccccscsscsescvcccvesecsovevesee Leutner 
Serenade, String Orchestra. ...cccovccccccccvessccsccccece Pieren 
Rogers’ Orchestra. 

Baden, Tee Whe Wai ic cdsaieh cen cb sveveseriesseeses Tschaikowsky 
W. R. Squire. 

Chorus, O, Columbia, We Hail Thee........ Donizetti-Leason 
Chautauqua Choir. 

Games, Ged FIs icc sccicnsesnesidenssss céeeteuseet Thomas 
Mrs. Marie White Longman 
Violin solo, Souvenir de Haydn...........c.eeseeeeees Leonard 


Sol Marcosson. 


Songs— 


Se ican tecttnineedbceantenidecersedened Cornelius 
bs sare ts édickeiupmrabeducdinsédnededesi Sieveking 
Ernst Gamble. 
Songs— 
EEE At a Lo ae Allitsen 
DE chacdbubinnibboatetébeambaiesenkensescocies Neidlinger 
Miss Sibyl Sammis. 
Overture, selection, Grand Duchess................. Offenbach 
Rogers’ Orchestra. 
Excerpt from Stabat Mater, Inflammatus.............. Rossini 


Miss Sammis and choir. 


Dr. H. R. Palmer, director; H. B. Vincent, accompanist. 


P.M. 8:00—Roman Play—‘Dido,” an Epic Tragedy. 
Read by Prof. S. H. Clark and directed by 
Dr. F. J. Miller. 
Sunpay, JuLy 22. 
A. M. 9:00—Address: Dr. Gross Alexander. 
A. M. 11:00—Sermon: Dr. Graham Taylor. 
P.M. 3:00—Assembly Convocation. 
P.M. 5:00—Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle s 
Vesper Service. 
P.M. 7:30—Sacred Song Service. 
Monpay, JULY 23. 
A. M. 10:00—Address: “Social Chivalry—Five Knights Er- 
rants.” I. “Religion.” Dr. Graham Taylor. 
A. M. 11:00—Lecture: “The Spook Family, or Obscure 
Mental Phenomena.” I. “Hallucinations.” 
Prof. G. A. Coe. 
P.M. 2:30—Lecture: “Home Life in Dixie During the 
War.” Dr. S. A. Steele. 
P.M. 4:00—‘Hermann Sudermann.” Dr. Otto Heller. 
P.M. 5:00—Lecture: I. “The Social Duties of the 
School.” Dr. John Dewey. 
P.M. 8:00—Prize Pronunciation Match. 
TueEspAy, JULY 24. 
A. M. 10:00—Address: “Education.” Dr. Graham Taylor. 


A. M. 11:00—Lecture: II. “Hypnotism.” Prof. G. A. Coe. 


P.M. 2:30—Lecture: “Out of the Old Times Into the 
New.” Dr. S. A. Steele. 
P.M. 4:00—Lecture: “Edible and Poisonous Fungi.” 
Capt. Charles Mcllvaine. 
P.M. 5:00—Lecture: Il. “How Shall the School Best Ful- 
fill Its Social Responsibility?” Dr. John 
Dewey. 
P.M. 8:o00—Illustrated Lecture: “The Prisoner of Zen- 
da.” Mrs. Anna Deloney Martin. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 25. 
A. M. 10:00—Address: III. “Industry.” Dr. Graham Tay- 
lor. 
A. M. 11:00—Lecture: III. “Mental Healing.” Prof. G. A. 
Coe. 
P.M. 2:30—Concert in the Amphitheatre: 
Ce, PS. Wc ccnededsobensscoeneces .. Rossini 
Rogers’ Orchestra. 
Songs— 
De a Give tacdbiacdedsscamreviensinees .. Brownell 
May Morning ‘ cpetale tilda arintieabis @haeneenis -Denza 
Mrs. Marie White Longman 
ee i Ee I, ik hiteneeicbinanwencnoentes Tours 


Song, Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves, from Handel's 
BONED wovccesusvecevccsessseestdecesevioccovesceces ———— 
Ernest Gamble. 


Dust, Gomate Gel Slee BE WEA. cr ccccscevesccescceseses Grieg 
William H. Sherwood and Sol Marcosson. 
Beat. Dae Soc ccis: sckbeaiscisentecevsscocnseesd Cowen 
Miss Sibyl Sammis. 
Selection, CarvmeBeecccccccccsocccosscccccvcvccccccscccccces Bizet 
Rogers’ Orchestra. 
Gore, Dida TVG. <<. cccccccsevcscccccesese D’ Hardelot 
W. R. Squire 
Part songs— 
A Spring Song. ..ccccccccccsccccccccccccccccccccccess Pinsuti 
Stars of the Summer Night...........-..0+e+000 Woodbury 
The Choir. 
Dr. H. H. Palmer, director; H. B. Vincent, accompanist 
P.M. 5:00—Lecture: “Domestic Economy in _ the 
Schools.” Mrs. N. S. Kedzie. 
P.M. 8:00—Readings: Mrs. Harriet O. Dellenbaugh. 


TuHurspAy, JULY 26. 
A. M. 10:00—Address: IV. “Politics.” 
lor. 


Dr. Graham Tay- 
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REOPENS FOR THE FALL AND WINTER 
Monday, October 8. 
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ROMANZE ..++ For Violoncello and Piano. 


By ADOLF WEIDIG. Price, $1.25. 








For Piano. 





Suite Caracteristique No, 2 
By ARNE OLDBERG, Price, $1.00. 


CONTENTS : 


AU REVOIR. REVERY. 
WHITE CAPS. SONG TO THE MOON. 
LE RETOUR. 

The above are desirable program numbers. 

Pubhshed by... 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., 
220 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 










A. 
Coe. 

P.M. 2:30—Lecture: “The Puritan in England and Amer- 
ica.” Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. 

P.M. 5:00—Lecture: III. “The Duty of the School to the 
Child.” Dr. John Dewey. 

P.M. 8:oo—Illustrated Lecture: “Poems and _ Short 
Stories.". Mrs. Anna Deloney Martin. 

Fripay, JULY 27. 

4. M. 10:00—Address: V. “Social Unification.” Dr. Gra- 
ham Taylor. 

A. M. 11:00—Lecture: V. “Telepathy and Ghosts.” Prof. 
G. A. Coe. 

P.M. 2:30—Lecture: “Life in London.” Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman. 

P.M. 5:00—Lecture: IV. “Educational Organisms.” Dr. 
John Dewey. 

P.M. 8:00—Readings: Mrs. H. O. Dellenbaugh. 

P.M. g:00—Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle’s 


Reception. Hotel Athanzeum. 


* * & 


In the amphitheatre on July 7 Dr. H. L. Willet, of Chi- 
cago, spoke regarding “The Place of the Bible in Modern 
Thought.” Dr. Willett said in part: 

“When Walter Scott lay dying he said to his friend and 
son-in-law, Lockhart, ‘Read to me, I pray you.) The an 
swer ‘What shall I And the Wizard of the 
North, who had perhaps the finest private library at that 
time, said, ‘There is but one book.’ 

It was of this book that Andrew Jackson said, ‘That, sir, 
and Queen Vic- 


toria, pointing to this volume, said, ‘It is the secret of 
* * *’ 


was, read?’ 


is the rock on which the republic rests,’ 


England's greatness. 

“Lectureships are being established in great universities ; 
women’s clubs are devoting themselves to the study of the 
Bible as never before. They have been studying in the 
literature, you know; Browning last 
but they have come sud- 


past general year, 
Shakespeare the year before; 
denly to realize that it is possible that there might be some 
profit and advantage and even interest in studying the 
Bible. 

‘I had an interesting experience a few years ago which 
has taught me the supreme need of getting at the real, es- 


sential things. People object to the literary study of the 


Bible. They say that this is merely the emasculation of 
Holy Scriptures; it is a compromise with the things of 
God. I believed a good deal that way at first. There 


came at one time an invitation to the American School of 
Sacred Literature for a lecture to be sent to a certain city, 
where a woman’s club wished to take up the study of the 
Bible; they thought they would like to try it. They said: 
‘Can you send us a lecturer who is sufficiently broad not 
We do not want any theology; 
We must take only 


to be too religious? we 
want to study it simply as literature 
those books which will in no sense minister preachments 


of any kind, as our club consists of all sorts of women. 
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and Jewesses, agnostics, too; about 


Can you 


Catholics 
everybody you could possibly 
us somebody who will be sufficiently reserved upon all 
It was a dangerous 


Roman 
imagine. send 
these questions concerning religion?’ 
undertaking, and I took it up as a very forlorn hope. [ 
thought we might undertake to study such non-committal 
books as Job and Ecclesiastes and Proverbs. So we took 
the wisdom literature for the first year; there was nothing 
very pronounced in the dogmatism there, and the ladie 
thought it pretty good. The next year was spent study- 
ing prophecy, the lives of Amos, Hosea and the rest We 
You know 
And those 
‘Th 


have 


went straight on down through the prophets. 
prophecy is saturated with religious thought. 
ladies came to me for another year’s work, saying: 
work.’ “We 


One lady said she had 


was an exceedingly interesting line of 
been reading the Gospels lately 
not read the Bible for twelve years, and had been a mem 
Another had never read 


Others 


ber of the church all that time. 
the Bible until they took up that line of study. 
said it had been a great help, a refreshment, an inspiration 
to have in their life; they were glad they had taken it 
up. The next time we took the beginnings of Christianity 
almost the very heart of the subje ct. These ladies, repre- 
senting all these various forms of organizations, religious 


lite Oo 


and non-religious, devoted the next season to the 
Christ about as close to the heart as one could get. Thes« 
ladies discovered that beyond all the mere elements ot 
dogmatism there is something vital in these documents 
which takes hold of the soul.” 


* 7 . 
In a Socrates lecture given in the Chautauqua Hall on 
Charles M. Bakewell, of the University ol 


several 


July 10 Prof 


made embodied 


California, interesting statements 


in the following paragraphs: 


* * * “Before condemning Socrates we must remem 


that his ideas were but those of the leading men of 


Knowing the conditions which existed at that 


ber 
his times 
time we can understand why the work of Socrates is nega- 


tive in character. Socrates thought that a thorough knowl- 


edge of self was necessary in order that a man might un- 


derstand gthers; hence his great maxim, Know thy- 


self.” Under his teachings there was no escape from his 
searching self-examination. Each man must measure the 
truth for himself. Socrates thought that men ought to 


go about and discuss the truths with others in order that 
all false views might be cast aside 
universal 


His 


intelligence; to 


“Socrates’ whole aim in life was to arrive at the 


all of his 


from the 


to this he devoted energies 


to 
tear down the shams 
there was nothing final in truth, but 


truth, and 


clear away mists 


The keynote of his teaching was that 


work was 


that universal truth 


of continuous progress 
to 


him in 


was reached after weary years 


Whenever Socrates 
anything about any 


man who claimed know 


he 


He often succeeded in tearing down 


found a 


subject questioned order 


to get more light 
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M. 11:00—Lecture: IV. “Witchcraft.” Prof. G. A. We have all the orthodox churches represented; we have the conceit of some of the learned men, and showed them 


that they did not know as much as they thought they 


—-~?'s 


“Such a course was not calculated to make Socrates 


popular with the learned 


“The greatest peculiarity of the Greek teaching of that 


day is its excessive modernness. In philosophy, politics 
and religion the teaching was about the same as exists at 
this time. One of the chief features of the philosophy 
was its skepticism Socrates said that in this time of 
skepticism what they were after was divine truth, and 


they must work up to it gradually 


taught absolute individualism, and 


Politically, Socrates 


according to him extreme individualism does not lead to 
anarchy In religion there was also great skepticism, and 
many efforts were made looking to a compromise of views 
One of the essentia of the teacl gs of Socrates was the 
fact that if we are able to detect our ignorance of any sub 
ject it shows that we are making progress. * * *” 


The series of lectures delivered in the amphitheatre by 
Prof. Bliss Perry, of Boston, formerly of Princeton Uni 


versity, and now editor of the Atlantic Monthly Magazine, 
were of so interesting and comprehensive a nature that 


Professor Pe 


f the English language and a con 


they proved to be very popular rry possesses 


a thorough mastery « 


summate knowledge of English literature; therefore it is 
not surprising that “Representative Fiction Writers” are 
described, criticised and interpreted by him in a manner 


at once sympathetic, finished and convincing 

In concluding his address on Thackeray, Professor 
Perry said: 

“I have already quoted the famous dictum of Mr. How 
ells: ‘The art of fiction has become a finer art in our day 
than it was with Dickens and Thackeray.’ Like most un 
fortunate remarks, this expresses, I take it, the exact 





truth. It requires no particular penetration to observe that 
[hackeray was careless about his plots, that his morbid 
eye for a snob’ made much of his work as a novelist too 
satirical, and that he persists in stopping to preach when 
he ought t ing his story The permanence of his 
reputation safely be left a single test—the test of 
style; and that is a test whose validity you would 
allow. Supple, musical and strong; scornful, tender, sol 
emn; always simple, always under control; is it too much 
to say that even in the generation of Macaulay and Car 


lyle, Ruskin and Newman, Thackeray is after all the great 


est modern master of English prose 
And yet one may pay him a higher tribute still. The 
‘Life of Alfred, Lord Tennyson,’ by his son, prints Thack 
eray’s outburst of affectionate pleasure upon reading the 
‘Idylls of the King.” He thanks Tennyson for his ‘splen 
dor of happiness,’—‘the greatest delight that has come to 
me since I was a young man gold and purple and dia 
monds, I say; gentlemen and glory and love and honor! 
“Fine praise and a fine friendship! It is a far cry from 


King Arthur’s court to London town; from 


the enchanted 


Metropolitan School of Voice and Singing. 


GIACOMO MINKOWSKY, oirecrtor. 
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city imagined by a poet to the prosaic sordid world upon 
which Thackeray kindly, melancholy 
And yet I think Colonel Newcome a finer gentleman than 
the blameless king; poor Harry Esmond a braver knight 
Laura Pendennis a nobler woman than 
I find in these novels of a latterday 


gazed with eyes 


than Lancelot; 


Queen Guinevere; 
satirist gentleman and glory, love that endures through 
good report and evil report, honor that is stainless to the 
end. All praise to the poet for a beautiful dream, but 
praise no less to the novelist for a beautiful reality.” 

Those who heard the finale of Professor Perry’s esti- 
mate of Kipling must have felt, whether agreeing or dis- 
agreeing with the lofty sentiment expressed, that the words 
spoken were eloquent and forcible. They were as follows: 

“Let me ask in the what 
would like Mr. Kipling to be if you had the gift which 
the poet desired of ‘shattering this scheme of things and 
to the heart’s desire’? What 
can a thorough admirer of Mr. Kipling wish for this 
Mr. Kipling has not matured in his 
It may sound foolishly dogmatic 


remaining ten minutes one 


then remodeling it nearer 


man of thirty-six? 
art in the last six years 
to say so, but I am perfectly willing to risk the assertion. 
His He 


has never yet given evidence of the power of the novelist. 


art has shown no growth in the last six years. 


[hat is as yet quite beyond ‘Mr. Kipling’s score. He 
may have the art of conceiving characters on a broad scale, 
of bringing those characters into complicated circum- 


of carrying them through a certain set of ex- 


stances, 
periences, making those characters change, and by means 
of that story interpreting human liffe so that those of us 
who are less gifted can see the truth of it as the novelist 
himself sees it. ‘He has grown,’ as a friend of mine said 
the other day, ‘in knowledge; he has not grown in grace 


or in wisdom.’ 


“I am going to ask your permission to make over again 
He the life of 
the people who are adventurers, who are swash-bucklers, 


1 
who 


a point I made yesterday. interprets in 


tride through the world in such a gallant, dare-devil 
sort of fashion that it captivates your imagination, and 


you believe a pirate or a wrecker is the most glorious 
creature in existence while you read the story. He is 
portraying after all but a very narrow segment of hu- 
man experience. His books are for the young; they are 
for the strong; they are for the restless. All of us say 


in our heart as he has said in one of his poems: 


We 


On the other 


must go, g go away from here, 


side of the world we are overdue 


who have that in their blood are the 
A boy 
until he has that feeling and he is not 


“The people peo- 


ple who get most out of Kipling isn’t worth very 


much worth very 


much to humanity until he gets over it. I am speaking to 
1 great many people whose lives are more than half over, 


who live largely in the past and largely in the future, too, 


Now to those people Mr: Kipling’s art has a very narrow 


message indeed. I have said once that he is not interested 
in ideas, and I believe that to be profoundly true, if you 
make the one exception of the great idea of the imperial 
federacy of England, and of course that is a great political 
conception, and he has done more than any one living man 
to consolidate and to make possible that imperial federa- 
When you take that out of the count, there are very 
few ideas in which this man is interested. Read Kipling’s 
Page on page pleases your ear; there is some- 
thing wonderful about the rhythm; it ‘picks your heart 
out,’ as he says in ‘The Banjo,’ but it speaks absolutely 
nothing to your mind when compared, I will not say with 
Byron and Shelley, but with Whittier and Longfellow and 
As I said, it is not like either. What he is inter- 
ested in is then a very narrow segment of human life. But 
the people who look back, that dream, and those who look 
forward hoping for a new country, a better earth and a 
better heaven, those people do not get very much consola- 
tion and help out of the art of Rudyard Kipling. 


tion. 


poetry. 


Lowel. 


“If you could make this man over again, if you could 
give him the faculty of constant growth, if you could give 
him the enthusiastic sustained power of imagination, if you 
could give him an interest in other aspects of human life 
than the particular aspect which he has chosen to make 
his own, if you could do all that for him, how could you 
I think you would say that 
you would have made out of this marvelous artist more of 
a thinker. 


describe it in a single word? 


Every artist needs to see, and how Mr. Kip- 
Nobody in our time has seen so closely the 
Every artist must feel, 


ling sees! 
things he has cared to look at. 
and how passionately he feels along that same narrow 
line that captivates his attention! If his powers of thought 
were only equal to his powers of seeing and feeling, he 
would be still further in advance of the other writers of 
But as it is, those great 


gifts, those consummate gifts, are yoked in the mind of 


his generation than he is to-day. 


most of us to a political philosophy which is barbaric. And I 


mean by barbaric the philosophy of a barbarian; the 
who is ignorant of history; the 
deliberately and 
sneers at the best lessons which history has taught us; a 
philosophy which takes those great, broad, liberal human 
principles of 
Thomas Jefferson took from the French and implanted in 
the of Independence, the principles which 
Henry Clay and Daniel Webster enunciated forty and 
sixty years ago, the principles that our good Quaker poet, 


philosophy of a man 


philosophy of a man who repudiates 


the eighteenth century, the principles that 


Declaration 


John Greenleaf Whittier, and our beautiful Longfellow in 
“At the Arsenal at Springfield,” and our witty 
but God fearing Lowell in ‘You Have Got to Get Up 
Airly if You Take in God,’ I say this 
political philosophy is a philosophy which runs absolutely 
the You take 
your choice, but you must choose between one or the other. 


his poem 
ever enunciated. 


counter to verdict of all those men. can 


Either Whittier is right, and Longfellow is right, and Lowell 
is right, and Kipling wrong, or else Mr. Kipling is right and 
those men are wrong. But there can be absolutely no 
compromise between the view of life which tells you that 
might makes right, that the individual and the nation have 
a right to all that they can get and hold and keep, and the 
art of our own God fearing, gentle hearted Christian 
American poets who were far more interested in the king 
dom of heaven than they were in any empire that can 
ever be built up on earth. 

“I am not a preacher and I am not a politician; I am 
just a man of letters, and I am interested in Mr. Kipling 
because of his literature. But it is because his political 
ideas give that literature a currency, and conversely be- 
cause that literature itself is the means of disseminating 
what I feel to be a barbaric philosophy of life, that I ven- 
ture to speak as frankly as I have. 
one thing. It belongs to our time and space world, and 
some day it will pass away. The 
another thing; it does not belong 
world and it will never pass away, 


The British empire is 


kingdom of heaven is 
to our time and space 
and if you could give 
a great artist the most consummate gift which you could 
imagine for him, would you not ask for him a greater in 
terest in the things that are eternal, and not in the things 
that are destined to pass away?” 


* * * 


At the opening meeting of the Press Club, held in the 
Chautauqua Administration building on July 21, thirty per 
sons were present, Frank Chapin Bray, editor of the Chau- 
tauquan, presiding. 
place to-night in Higgins’ 
second meeting 


The club’s annual reception will take 
Hall, and for Monday next a 
is announced. 


. * 7 
In the next issue reference will be made to other features 


of the program with which this letter begins, and musical 
matters will receive special attention. 


7 * - 


Men 


That we might have more of Beethoven, Mozart, 


delssohn, Handel. Less of some of the less worthy com 
posers. These thoughts enter the minds of musicians at 
most places, Chautauqua not excluded. But here limited 
time limits possibilities; for a chorus or an orchestra 


cannot go very deeply into things during a few weeks’ 
session. 


* * * 


All visitors able to sing at sight are invited to join the 
Attendance at 
and the securing of the book of 


choir rehearsals, services and concerts 


music used are the re 


quirements. 
eS 2:2 


Rogers’ Band contributed brilliant music at the Chau 
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tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle’s reception, held last 
evening in the Hotel Athenaeum 


~ 252 


Mrs. Marie White Long- 
Squire, tenor, and Ernest Gam- 


Miss Sybil Sammis, soprano; 
man, W. R. 


ble, bass, conclude their successful Chautauqua engage 


contralto; 


will respectively be suc- 


Miss Bonsall, J 


ments on August I, when they 
Mrs. Charles Trigo, 


jurt Rogers and Herbert Tew 


ceeded by Jessic 


* * o 


known Aula Christi is now being 
The work is in charge of Paul J. 


An edifice to be 


erected at Chautauqua 


as 


Pelz, architect of a number of well-known buildings, in- 


cluding the Congressional Library at Washington 


May HAMILTON 
Blanche Duffield. 

HE mid-summer festival at Ocean Grove Audi- 

torium held July 19, under the direction of Tali 

Esen Morgan, proved a highly successful event, bringing 

out one of the largest audiences ever assembled in that 
vast auditorium. 

Miss Blanche Duffield headed the list of artists en 


gaged, and was featured as “one of the finest sopranos in 


America.” She made a pronounced hit by her delicious 


voice, and her unaffected charm of manner. She was ré« 


peatedly cailed out, and she responded graciously to the 


demands of the enthusiastic audience 


Miss Duffield 
Park, Saratoga, repeating the 


On July 22 sang at Congress Spring 


success of her appearances 
at the same place last season. She will sing there again in 
Miss Duffield is spending the summer in the 
fall 


two weeks 


Catskill Mountains, resting preparatory to a busy 


season. Miss Duffield is under the exclusive management 


of Henry Wolfsohn, 


Suit Against Madame Nordica. 


USTICE BISCHOFF, the 


denied a motion on the part of Lee Wilson, who 


in Supreme Court, Satur 
day 
rder obtained by Byrne, 


M me ] Nordica, the 


him to security 


resides in Texas, to vacate an 
Taylor & Millet 


ope prima 


lor costs in 


’ nat 
counsel Iofr lllian 
donna, compelling 
an action he | 


ratic give 
her to re 
contract The suit 


Madame Nor 


agreed to give a series of 


ias brought against 


cover $15,000 for alleged breach of 


arose out of an alleged contract between 


dica and W 


oncerts during the 


which she 
of 1896 and 1897 in the West 


Ison, by 


season 


LOUDON G. 


anada. 


JULY x7, 1900 


CANADIAN 
Exposition is R 


press representative at the 
G souille, the Ottawa Even 


CO ing Journal's special correspondent, who 


that 


in the Canadian Building.” 
+ * 7 
There were celebrations in Winnipeg on July 22, whet 
the Governor-General and Lady Minto arrived there, an 


on July 23, when their excellencies attended and formally 
opened the city’s annual exhibition 

* . . 
tattoo,” in which 


On July 25 many 


Canadian bands and 400 » 


“a grand military 
vembers of Toronto church 


the 


participated, took place at Hanlan’s Point 


tremity of the Toronto Island 


* * * 


At Centre Island, Toronto, a concert was given on July 


Paris 


States 


a good many ( anadians have registered 


l 


i 


choirs 


western ex- 


24, the solos being contributed by Miss Margaret E. Dock 
ray, Miss Edith Scott, Adam Dockray and Robt. Drum 
mond, vocalists, and Paul Hahn, ‘cellist. The elocutionist 
was M. De S. Wedd 

* * * 

Miss Helen Green, Miss Isabelle Armstrong and Miss 
Katharine Fraser, piano pupils of Thomas Martin, gave an 
interesting piano recital in London, Ont., on June 28 

” - od 
Henri Jacobsen, violinist and vocal instructor, formerly 


of Toronto, has been engaged as one of the 


at Buffalo's forthcoming Saengerfest 


conductors 


* - a 
Miss Mary Hewitt Smart has been appointed an in 
structor in the vocal department at the Ontario Ladies’ 
College, Whitby, Canada 
. * * 
Miss Amy Robsart Jaffray, vocal instructor, of Toront 
s spending her vacation at Macatawa Beach, Mi 
- > * 
It is announced that Mr. Clark, of Halifax, N. $ W 


CHARLTON 





has the honor to announce the 
re-engagement of the distinguished Violinist 


Leonora J a 


chkson 
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hold a 


| Hal 
Building, 


nto a 


summer season of opera in the ifax Exhibition 


which has been transformed theatre 


Joseffy and the National Conservatory. 





AFAEL JOSEFFY, the great pupil of a great 
master—Karl Tausig—is and has been head 
of the piano department of the National Con 
servatory for over a decade Not only one 

of the most masterful of living pianists, he is also one ot 
the greatest pianists that ever lived, and is the exponent 
to-day of a school that ast vanishing ro supreme 
technical finish he unites a delicacy at is ethereal a 
poetry that finds its fullest utterance in Chopin, its most 
brilliant eloquence in Liszt, and its reflective side in 
Brahms. Joseffy is a superb specimen of the eclectx 
methods of Tausig. He is a severe classicist, his purity of 
style, happy rhythmic sense and beauty of tone being alike 
admirable in Bach, Beethoven and Brahms, while the dasl 
nd unequaled spirit of his jeu lend to readings of 
schaikowsky and other modern compos peculia 
harm Master of all styles mpec ible as ar terpreter 
Rafael Joseffy is among latter-day vir i unique because 
f his versatility 
As a man and a teacher he is that rare combination of 
nagnetic mentor and amiable counsellor his teaching 
hours are indeed object lessons in the art of playing the 
piano beautifully His ideal is beauty, he insists on a 
beautiful quality of tone and a beaut nanner of delivery 
lo the music world is the great » his pupils 
he is the beloved friend and guide, Rafael Joseffy 
Mr Joseffy teaches only at the National Conservatory 
Leopold Winkler. 
EOPOLD WINKLER, the gifted pianist, has again de 
lighted friends by consenting to play publi 
ind through this opportunity it has become evide 
with h rest does not mean decay I mast € 1€ 
played i week ut the Kaltenl e | lat 
r ( cer by I t The | hancy tt pertormance 
i 1S¢ great entl Ss! t g the audience ind now the 
favorite art been engaged f res e appear 
iT (Tr: ) German Herold, July 23, 190 
Leo 1 Winkle e ¢ ell | ed ex i 
linary uccess S se nd app I Kaltenbort 
concer He played the Schub l W lerer Fan 
i € and the enthu I wi layed 
he played again, a delightful minu nposed by 
self (Translation) New ¥ ker Re 29. 1900 
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CINCINNATI, July 26, 1900 


ERE are the programs presented at the closing exer- 
cises of the Conservatory of Music, which received 


extended notice last week: 
Wednesday Evening, June 13. 


Piano sale, Aw Bowel, OR: Bio cccveccisovececevevsesccrsoccscovess Godard 
Miss Elizabeth Ranly 
Duo for two pianos, Hommage a Handel Moscheles 
First piano, Miss Alma Dial 
Piano soli 
Rubinstein 
.. Moszkowski 


Kammenoi Ostrow, op. 10, No. 22.......++.- 
Etincelles, op. 36, No. 6.. 
....Gilchrist 


Song, Heart’s Delight......... 
Violin solo, Zigeunerweisen............ pienalicerconvaiawudens Sarasate 
Le Roy McMackin 
Piano soli— 
Poeme Evrotique, op. 06, No. 8.ccccciccoccccccccvscescccsees Schytte 
(For left hand only.) 
MacDowell 


... Liszt 


Schatten TAs, GP. Weccccvecscrcesccsovsesesos 
Vie Sais icin ksecsvvsiices 
Aria, Elsa’s Dream, Lohengrin feaktenakaneedss itenees Wagner 
Miss Ada Ruhl. 
Sonata for piane and violin, op. 24, F major... seeveecees Beethoven 
Sigmund A. Klein and Le Roy Mc Mackin. 
Concerto, A flat major (first movement)..... eee 
(Orchestral part on second piano.) 
Miss Corene Harmon. 


Thursday Evening, June 14. 


Rondo, op. 51, No. 1....+.++-+6- Medeeem ames Jeethoven 
Master Ward Franklin 
ng, Silently Blending - o- Mozart 
Miss Florence Teal. 
Piano solo, Froehlich....... ee 


Miss Alma Mueller 


Song, May Morning. a = ...-Denza 
Miss Sadie Reed. 
Sonata, G major.. ‘ ° ddcbseees - Mozart 
(Second piano by Grieg.) 
Miss Blanche Deglow. 
Song, Barque of Dreams.. ...Gray 


Mis: Margaret Kevekordes 
(With violin obligato, Miss Daisy Mae Seiler.) 
..Chaminade 


Danse Pastorale........ccccoccccccercccccvcccceccesserecss 
Etude de Style........ ies a ee oe Ravina 
Miss Pauline Schryver 
Duet, Give Us Love and Give Us Peace : Kroeger 
Misses Florence and Mary Teal 

Thome 


Tarantelle ........ 


Songs 
This Would I Do 
My Nightingale 


..Chapman 


Lavemanendetn De Koven 


nlindiaweree -Jensen 


Hungarian Air : 
ee ee ee Pe TR ee ee .P. Scharwenka 





Vales, Gee Gi ivedik vcch de ptbebdes ovonébatedsccinssicteloteas 
Miss Elizabeth Kauffman. 

Walser Beliliant, OP. GQiescépc ceed cvcccccguscsmetnpedects coqsectee Loew 

Tevestelia, Gi. Gihe< scvcedccadeapedusesescsbuvewediedvoecacncoael Loew 


(For two pianos.) 
Miss Wanda Baur, Miss Roberta Conway. 


Songs— 
See Se, > SE EG NA wig centsnccienesschiesebscuebes Nevin 
Sweet Bird of Spring................. ae are ae AEN: . Chaminade 
Miss Alma May Dial 
Valse Impromptu..... o0nt6eeeetoneseee éodogececussess OU GED 
Miss Eva Ashford Downey 
REND. odo cccqin veers gtseccetaintenusetenaienaddaeesiaseeene Lack 
Clete Tah. GP. BPs annscccvanvetanetestencessncdsqnnteeaeds Bohm 
Miss Eliza Abbott. 
Friday Evening, June 15. 
Piano soli 
PeomannGes, Gi. Gh. ccovccckscbens ededbecéitencsctesdeeeee® 
ARGS GE TOES: Gs Bees He vevsseieres cence ssnsecten Rosenhain 
Miss Florence Franklin. 
Concerto, E flat major (No. 22 of Breitkopf & Hartel’s 
ee EN a 


First movement, Cadenza by T. N. Hummel. 
(Orchestral part on second piano.) 
Miss Cora Lee Lisso. 
Piano soli 
PORIOUEEE  dicwiceee instead cmindooemedineies .... Scearlatti-Tausig 
CI ako sv ccennessosnncdenste sake vaewaesestesein Scarlatti-Tausig 
Saeed, G.. Oie. vcigivbesinenes ia tncie bagaeenkedtaaaweuan Schumann 
Ballata, Nel lasciar la Normandia... PR a Meyerbeer 
Miss Roberta Conway. 
Piano soli 


ei At III TN ii i caacatai iach ndaamtaanenimaan Loeschhorn 

S| Gh BE Riiviinnstessatiansvedbedtecyanead Scarlatti-Leschetizky 

Pea Pens, Ss i BO Qianeld i secacdn i cctgsbenteseveideded Grieg 
Miss Cora Wadell. 

eines, Patines Pris cas. cccentdede cab ednssarvasctutacenese Aldrich 


Miss Lola Belle Harris 
Piano soli 


Impromptu, op. 29, A flat major............ ....-Chopin 


NS TE osccainvevccdeittbeyavadakdoscoivavetorns Mendelssohn 


Miss Julia Anderson. 


Songs— 
NOSE TO cscncscvcsicsvnshunsdbasevossvcavecese «--++-+Delibes 
ree peneeebedseseecedieendsewees neetome Delibes 
Sunshine Song...... svn or 


Violin soli 
PUD ndscciscccedsectdesdgebeapadeaisnpesteeep ewes Svendsen 


6500405 6GuRSs Caense ides Jaemaennehadaee 


I wilight 


The Bee.... , eevee enend OTe ee 
Miss Gretchen Macurdy Gallagher. 
Piano soli— 
Recitative and Romanze, The Evening Star, from Tann 
hauser savembens iacneeeeinae damian pce Wagner. Liszt 
Hark, Hark, the Lark (transcription) 
Romanze, Consolation, op. 40, No. 2 


.. Schubert-Lisz 
Leschetizky 


ktude, op. 10, No. 7.. a eA bath e Chopin 
Miss Elizabeth Daniels 
Aria, She Alone Charmeth My Sadness, Irene................ Gounod 
Urban Leo Alkire 
Comaevte, TC aed, Gi Bbc cncaseisncaccenccivsiocsvcccscdvcencces Chopin 
(Orchestral part on second piano.) 
Miss Bessie Taylor Mellor 
Saturday Evening, June 16. 
Piano soli— 
Allegro con gracia, op. 32, NO. £......sesee0s Ja Bareiei 


rhe Trout, Caprice Brilliante, op. 33.. .. Schubert-Heller 
Miss Marie Ross. 


Piano soli— 


Two Etudes, op. 10, No. 3, E major............++000+5+ ...Chopin 

Op. 10, No. 5, A flat major............ asdeeedebee Chopin 
Miss Rose Janet Maas 

Sous, Fi tee wee MAG oie n ds ceccestescteccvsscosvessesets Denza 


Gabriel F. Cazell 
Piano soli— 
Prelude, op. 95, No. B...ccsccsccccccccscocccesccecceos Edv. Schuett 








Jeu des Ondes, Etude, op. 40, No. 1.......ceceececeeee Leschetizky 
Miss Cora Lee Lisso. 
meee; Te GNIS Wins ccdascnctccsvcccocecccac. cocecs Wilcox 


Piano soli— 


PI, WI Gil onsbcde cin biuavapecccbicereviadtsceets .. Krause 
Sonata, op. 14, No. 2, G major............... L. van Beethoven 
Allegro. 


Miss Mazie Homan. 
Violin solo, Romance Sans Parole et Rondo Elegant, op. 9, 
BP WG cn cdavnecet uh dvceobd ss tlecteces eek vecdsde ... Wieniawsky 
Piano soli 
Spinning Song (from the Flying Dutchman)........ Wagner-Liszt 
From Souvenir d’Italie, op. 39, No. 4.... 
Mandolinata-Roma, op. 39, No. 4...........ss++- 


. Leschetizky 
Leschetizky 


Bemeiin TTT, Gs lino icc cvcesccccccccccccces .... Weber- Liszt 
Miss Bessie Taylor Mellor 
Ban, Soak Ba. BE et iddctiicdccctcctcinccecéccscse’ Bellini 
Miss Ada Ruhl. 
emai Demislitacscdsveccse<cnsvctves . Liszt 


(Arrangement of orchestra! part by Hans von Bilow.) 
Miss Elizabeth Daniels. 


Wednesday Evening, June 20. 


Piano solo, Impromptu, op. 28, No. 2.... . Reinhold 
Miss Gace Adele Kite 

ee. SWE ccecdcastocssbbetedrests . Mozart 
Miss Nan E. Wilson 

Piano solo, Italian Concerto (first movement).......... ‘ . Bach 


Miss Elsa Weihl 


Songs 
Set Se Sinn ccc dbiagietecemeedssends Chaminade 
SUCUMIGS | covcccencsecescacvcess Merhensreos Becker 


Piano solo, Ballade, op. 20, A flat major.... Reinecke 
Miss Edna Strubbe. 

Piano solo, Fantaisie, op. 28, F sharp minor.......... Mendelssohn 
Mrs. Laura Womack 

Aria, Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves, Scipio 


Urban Leo Alkire 


Handel 


Sonata for piano and violin, op. 8, F major....... Grieg 
Miss Kathryn Underwood and Miss Cora Mae Henry 


Thursday Evening, June 21. 


Scenes from Childhood, op. 15 (four numbers) Schumann 


Sonatina, D major, op. 12, No. 1....... Krause 
Miss Eliza Abbott 

Song, Resurrection....... aueaes Holden 
Miss Mary Teal 

Sonata, F major (first movement) - Mozart 


Miss Ivy Edmondson 
Etude, op. 45, No. 29..... seb usadndeoiaeds ‘ Heller 
Impromptu, op. 9o..... oe ° Schubert 
Miss Rose Roebling 


Song, A Pastorale (Rosalinde) Veracini 
Miss Eva Ashford Downey 

Etude, C minor, op. 46.... Heller 

Under the Leaves.... . + : foahas Thomé 

Bach 


Solfeggietto ...... 


Songs 
Trockene Blumen..............- 
The Soldier's Bride.. 
Serenade, Hark, Hark, the Lark...............+.. 
Miss Blanche Lowenstein 


Schubert 
Schumann 


Schubert 


..- Godard 


BD COUR. cccccccccsoecccccesipere 
Recitation, King Robert of Sicily........ evecccescesceses Longfellow 
Miss Lilian Noble. 

Song, I'll Sing Thee Songs of Araby........-...+-eceseeeeeeeeees Clay 
Gabriel F. Cazell 

Valse, A flat major......... jiblematbbtapiigncess 
Miss Hilda Marks 

Song, The Bells of St. Mary’s............++.+ 
Charles H. Voige. 

Allegro Scherzando. ..i..ccccccccccccccccccccsccvccsccccssccsscoes 

Miss Louise Duvall Gedge 


Moszkowski 


...-Rodney 


MR. J..¥. GOTTSCHALK has the honor to announce a tournee in the United States and 


RUSSIAN 
PIANIST 


Canada by the 





GODOWSKY, 


THE PEER OF THE GREATEST. 


an SOLE MANAGEMENT: CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 


STEINWAY PIANO USED. 





13 & 


15 West 28th Street, NEW YORK. 








SOLO/ST 


AMERICAN TOUR 


FRIEDA SIEMENS, 


The Young German Pianiste. 
Solc_ Management : CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 





Boston Symphony Orchestra, 





13 & 15 West 28th Street, Revilion Building, NEW YORK. 


HJORVARD—VON ENDE 


RECITAL TOUR. 


AIULF HJORVARD, Pianist, and HERWEGH VON ENDE, Violinist, 
assisted by MISS BERTHE CLARY, Soprano. 


Address M. S. HARTE, 68 West 116th St., New York. 


cas" DUFF T 


BASSO. 
GSoncert and Oratorio—_Festivais. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address 
147 West 96th Street, NEW YORK. 
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Songs— 
Be NNN Ch op cCacnctccedarevevecsncscesoqebséoncees Schubert 
GREED Ve-chasocbccdcnddesiddecdnddcvcevicedtsdovesctescebed Dvorak 
OE pannsetccorphlsveuncesousdoees Dvorak 
Miss Carrie Crescence Rieder. 
EE ccnwiSbacednesstlhhdbsatebttneasesdsdseuscetacsouveebeue Godard 
MN divesvccseccgecestdictenscoviccsevcsesece Rheinberger 


Haberbier 


Prelude, C major...... 

Berceuse . Grieg 
POD ctececcccusenseves - Grieg 
Albert H. Berne 
Valse, Voci di Primavera. , Strauss 
Miss Ada Ruhl 
En Automne, op. 36.. Moszkowski 
Etincelles, op. 36....... eee shereecsncdooces Moszkowski 
Miss Carrie E. Willson 
Saturday Evening, June 23. 

Piano soli— 
Prelude and Fugue, A minor Bach 
The Brooklet, op. 248.. Kirchner 


Mazurka, op. 10. ‘ . Moszkowski 
Master Ralph ©’ Kane 
Trio, On Thee Each Living Soul Awaits (Creation) Haydn 


Rieder, Miss Eva Downey and Charles H. Voige 


Miss Carrie 
Piano soli 


Two Songs Without Words Mendelssohn 


Spring Song. 
Spinning Song. 


Miss Edna Goldman 
Sonata for piano and violin, op. 21, D minor a Gade 
Miss Lucy Lowenberg and Matthias R. Oliver 
Concerto, A major (second and third movements) Mozart 
(Orchestral part on second piano.) 
Miss Elsa Weihl 
Aria, Farewell, ye Hills and Valleys (Joan of Arc)...... I'schaikowsky 
Miss Laura Strubbe 
Piano solo, Rondo, op. 16, E fiat major Chopin 
Miss Corene Harmon 
Violin solos— 
Romance > ~ Nachez 
Hungarian Dance Nathez 
Matthias R. Oliver 


Concerto, op. 54, A minor (first movement) Schumann 


(Orchestral part on second piano.) 
Miss Kathryn 


Underwood 


Monday Evening, June 25. 


Concerto, C sharp minor, op. 55 (first movement).................Ries 
(Orchestral part on second piano.) 
Miss Daisy Seiler 
Piano soli 
Impromptu, C sharp minor, op. 66 Chopin 
Valse, A flat major, op. 42..... , . Chopin 


Miss Ciara 
Thy Sweet Voice (Samson and Delilah) .Saint-Saéns 


Ocnler 
Aria, My Heart at 
Miss Laura Strubbe 


Piano solo, Mazurka, A major.. pdidesSooReESS Liszt 
Leo A. Paalz 
Violin Concerto, D minor 7 Vieuxtemps 
Adagio religioso. Allegro. 
Matthias R. Oliver 
Concerto, D minor. ioces ‘ Mozart 
Allegro. Romanze. Rondo 
(Orchestral part on second piano.) 
Miss Ida Lichtenstader 
Songs— 
Thou Gentle Gazer..........-. Franz 
OS ee - ‘ = Schubert 
Miss Ada Ruhl 
Tuesday Evening, June 26. 
Concerto, No. 1, G minor, op. 25..... drtcvoline oode onset Mendelssohn 
(Orchestral part on second piano.) 
Miss Mary Lou Sykes. 
Songs— 
Make New Friends, but Keep the Old.. Parry 
I’m Wearing Awa’ to the Land o’ the Leal. Foote 


Urban Leo Alkire. 
Rhapsodie d’Auvergne, C major, op. 73...- . 
(Orchestral part on second piano.) 
Van Lahr. 


Saint-Saéns 


Miss Louise 


Piano soli— 
Chopin Valse, from Laterne Magique, op. 66, D flat major..Godard 


Valse, D flat major, op. 64, NO. 1...-...--0eccecceeeeeeeeeeee Chopin 
Miss Daisy Seiler. 


BiUuAN CHE 


DUFFIELD, 


SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Song Recitals. 
ADDRESS 
HENRY WOLFSOHN, Manaecr, 
131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


BUIZABETH 


LEONARD, 


*-CONTRALTO. 


REMINGTON SQUIRE, 
125 East 24th Street, or 158 West 83d Street, NEW YORK. 


WwW nA H ORATORIO, CONCERTS, 























SONG RECITALS. 


RIEGER, 


TENOR. 





For Terms, Dates, &c., address 18 East 22d St., NEW YORK. 


Aria, Tannhauser....... onus loaabeeindbeencedtenant Wagner 
Urban Leo Alkire 
Piano soli— 
Etude, G major, op. 18, No. 3 Moszkowski 
Etude, Mignonne, op. 16, No. 1 a ..Schuett 
Miss Ida Lichtenstader 
Violin soli— 
Andante, from G minor Concerto.. Bruch 
Airs Hongroise. Tirindel 
Miss Cora Mae Henry 
Songs 
Marie Franz 


May Night Brahms 


Miss Ada Ruhl 
Polonaise Brillante, E major, op. 72.... 
(Orchestral part on second piano.) 


Miss Daisy 


W eber- Liszt 
Seiler 


Wednesday Evening, June 27. 


Choruses 


Up Yonder on the Mountain Reinecke 
Spinning Song Reinecke 
Eliza Abbott, Laura Baker, Pearl Clark, Anna Cothn, Stella 
Coffin, Beulah Davis, Hazel Epstein, Irene Eppinger, Bessie 
Franklin, Josephine Frizzell, Helen Geiser, Rose Homan, 
Bernadetta Imwalle, Louise Isselhardt, Nellie Lowenberg, 
May Marqua, Helen Mosler, Ayleen M. Moyse, Gertrude 
Newburger, Edna Norton. Emma Norton, Marguerite Pace, 


Elia Puchta, Eva Rockwood, Bertha Schroder, Elsie Schwarz, 


Henrietta Wichl, Nellie Wilson 


Surgmuller 


La Gracieuse, op, 100.. 


Burgmuller 


La Styrienne, op. 100. ; sbeceteins 
Bernadetta Imwalle. 
Blue Violets..........ce0 seneassceeoes Lichner 
Ayleen Moyse. 
The Dili cccccesasentensevases ibeakennes Lichner 
Helen Geiser 
Rondino for Two Pianos. ar - Schultz 
Pearl May. 
Violin Solos 
Tes FIG cco ccc cs ccesensece Sitt 
Dost Thou Remember.... = ve Lagye 
Emma Norton. 
TEE. MM. cnccnesssespeonsie dl ities .Popp 
Ella Puchta. 
Sonata, D major ; Haydn 
(First movement.) 
Eva Rockwood 
DIRS... cosnatsbmbionseaenbennien = Kslenberg 
Irene Eppinger 
Rosie, GC GePecccssceses — Loeschhorn 
Anna Coffin 
Sonatine, © major _ snes ° Clementi 
(Accompaniment on second pian 
Bessie Franklin. 
Sonatine, G major Bieh 


Allegro. Un poco Allegretto 

Beulah Davis 
Rondo, No. 2, op. 167. Loeschhorn 
Nellie Wilson 


Sonatine, F ..-Gurlitt 


major : 
Moderato. Allegretto 


Louise Isselhardt 


SIEVEKING 


GREAT DUTCH PIANIST, 


AVAILABLE FROM NOV. 


the 


WISSNER PIANO USED. 





Violin Solo, L’Argentine -Papini 
Henrietta Weil 
Sonatine, op. 126 -Merke! 
Petite Tarantelle Heller 
Edna Norton 
Six Variations, G major. Beethoven 
Laura Baker 
Choruses 
Somewhere Allen 
Peace of Night Reinecke 
The Sweet Red Rose Ingraham 


HomMAN 


J.A 


Carrie Rosenheim in Germany. 


Rosenheim, the well-known singing teacher 


Miss Carrie 
and Baltimore correspondent of THe Musicat Courier, is 
spending the summer in Germany While abroad Miss 


attend all noteworthy musical functions, 
spend some of her time studying German 
Frankfodrt-on-the-Main 


the steamer H. H 


Rosenheim will 
and she will also 


Hert 


Rosenheim 


Lieder with Stockhausen at 


Miss 
Meier, direct to Bremen 


sailed last month on 


Carl Rath to Sail This Week. 


Carl Rath, the. Brooklyn pianist and organist, expects 


to sail for Europe the end of this week. His address on 
the other side will be the Royal Conservatory of Music 
While Mr. Rath expects to de- 


vote some time to study 


at Leipsic in Germany 


Aime Lachaume. 


Aime Lachaume, the French composer and pianist, who 


has been spending the summer in Paris looking after the 


will return soon to 


French line steamer 


production of one of his 
America. He sails from 


August 4 


operas, 
Havre on the 


La Bretagne on 


Frederic Mariner in Maine. 


Frederic the technic specialist, will spend the 
month of August in Maine. Mr 


by his protege and gifted little pupil, Master Miner Walden 


Mariner, 
Mariner is accompanied 


Gallup. Master Gallup will, during his stay in the North, 


play at a number of private musicales 


A 


desiring to 


TEACHER and director of vocal music, gentleman 
with ability, experience and the best of references, 
locate in South or West, would like to asso 
prominent 
COURIER 


ciate with an established piano teacher in some 


city. Address “Baritone,” care of THe Musicat 
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MANAGEMENT : 


CONCERT-=-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 





13 and 
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Mile. ALICE VERLET, 


SOPRANO. 


Now Singing in 
HOLLAND, BELGIUM and FRANCE. 
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VAN YOR 


Tenor, 
6 E. i7 $t., 
WEW YORK. 





Under [Management of ARTHUR F. GOODRICH, 118 East 18th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








The Clavier Company's Summer 
School. 


HE summer session of this school is now well ad- 
vanced, and with each succeeding week the inter- 
est and enthusiasm in the work continue to 
grow. It should certainly be a great source of 
satisfaction to Mr. Virgil, atter the many long 





years of prejudice and opposition to his ideas in regard to 
the use and advantages of the Clavier, to stand before this 
class of students gathered together from all parts of the 
Union and representing many of the great masters of both 
Europe and America and see them in perfect harmony and 
accord with his work. The past few weeks have been busy 
ones. 

In direct connection with technical work are the physical 
culture classes, under the able direction of Miss Frances 
Temple Ellery. This is a feature in the study of piano 
playing that Mr. Virgil considers very important; in fact, 
essential, in acquiring perfect mental and physical poise. 

Another department in connection with the summer term 
is the study of theory. It is sufficient to say that these 
classes are under the careful guidance of Sumner Salter 

Mr. Virgil has given the students three illustrated lec- 
tures each week on matters pertaining to music pedagogics. 
From an educational standpoint these lectures cannot be 
overestimated. 

The high order of the recitals has afforded the pupils 
abundant opportunity to see the relation and application of 
Clavier principles to artistic piano playing. The recital 
given by Mrs. Blanche F. Whitaker, of Brooklyn, Tuesday 
afternoon, July 17, was most enjoyable. Despite the heat 
there was a good attendance. Mrs. Whitaker’s playing 
It also gave 
The program 


showed thorough training and careful work. 
evidence of much musical taste and feeling. 


was as follows: 


Somatan, Op. 8 NO. B.cccccccccsccccccoscccccccecsccccssevcecoes Beethoven 
Der Vogel als Prophet...,.....ccccccccccccevecsccsscccosccss Schumann 
DOGO cess cccascvecaneresecscesesccetensee C600esedsvéedeodas Paradies 
Etudes Nos. 20 ad 25... ccccccccccccccccssccccccccccccccosecosess Heller 


lechnical Illustrations 
Scale Study. 
Marcato, Legato and Staccato Chord Study. 

Etude No. 1, op. 120 


etaneevoaveseere ... Duvernoy 
(This Etude wil! be played in several different ways, in illus 


tration of the manner in which the principles of touch, accent 
and expression are first applied in the study of musical 


compositions.) 


Spring Dawn.. jantieeneckeitiasecktsterntemereaaane 
Vales. TD Babi ccccccccccccvecdccvdcescsocsdcoscsosssereocousvosess Chopin 
Schmetterling aa pivaboseedes selaasberse eevee eeuseesesseunenee Grieg 

hoguweswadsnoedeus Heller 


Saltarello 


On Friday afternoon, July 27, S. M. Fabian, of Balti 


more, gave a recital. It is not necessary here to go into 


AIULF nee 


HJORVARD, 


The Eminent Scandinavian Pianist. 
First American Tour, 1900-1901. 
REPRESENTATIVE: 


mM. Ss. HARTH, 
68 West 16th Street, NEW YORK. 


SOUSA ano xis Bano. 


THE OFFICIAL AMERICAN 
BAND AT THE 


PARIS EXPOSITION. 


oc e ALSO... 


Tour i Principal European Cities. 














Management : 


EVERETT R. REYNOLDS, 





Astor Court, New York. 


detail, as Mr. Fabian is a pianist of high prestige, and 
his name is a guarantee of a musicianly performance; but 
it is a pleasure to record that notwithstanding the diffi- 
culty of the program, Mr, Fabian was more than equal to 
its requirements. His best work was perhaps, in the 
Chopin Polonaise, which served admirably to display 
his astounding virility and brilliance. It was tremendously 
effective—an object lesson in bravura playing: 





OES occ ccccndeccevecccevesbennevecdscvesesecdnsosccsstanesagend Chopin 
6 scececsenthsetntnepeaceanea pedbetesbipeese beweeebll Chopin 
TOONS. 6 conc cy cvsesnnssdccbeuedes¥enve tobanebsecdssnetinvereonn Chopin 
Valet wccccces Chopin 
BOMGES sc vcccvccccccescevcseptocceBevosccevepoeecepcespeceasaevecs Chopin 
Polonaise Chopin 
BerGeuse ooccccvccccccscccccaseessccseccccecscsccevesrssesccuccessos Grieg 
IES | ednds ccawevethabavensdbadaretodbiveceustemesteodeween Grieg 
Spring@ ..-ccccccvcvccccccccccsceeesecscsssseeessssessesesseseseessess Grieg 
WERE vc voccaivansnnd0 06 ccs stu cndatetrvétadtvorvasns st tecdinevenet Ra 

POE cc cscccccceecdsevatsevesecdsecésbuctetacsceeesesoesvcnesesuetes Field 
Teceead -© Amba WGN. vvevecsccvccccductvepecdccvoncedevdsee Rubinstein 
Be TER 0:00 cn veo veonescceseedncessvevswenesssovscanbsnaeeaeee 
VONS ko ccccditeccrvestkcedestsdsivtndeeaaveodeabintsebdgetdes Rubinstein 


The entire success of the Summer School must be most 
gratifying to Mr, Virgil and his several instructors who, 
together with him, have labored to make the Virgil 
method what it is. 

It has been Mr. Virgil’s desire and aim to make these 
few weeks of study not only as profitable, but also as en- 
joyable as possible. On this account as much variety as 
possible has been introduced to relieve the monotony of 
hard work, and pupils have not been asked to think per- 
petually of the underlying principles of correct piano play- 
ing. 

A very enjoyable hour was spent on Friday afternoon. 
July 20, when Edward Brigham, the well-known basso 
profundo, gave a song recital. He has a voice of excep- 
tional range and purity, and by his reading of the follow- 
ing program he proved once again that he is not only the 
possessor of a phenomenal organ, but is also a cultivated 
artist. 


PRRROIRIOIOD | osinc cccccnccnvebeddsdedtsccdaineyiccesesesoncnens Loewe 


PRIS Bic vcactcscsccedsvetincsbctabces Chopin 


PN TN 6000950500050 en been eeeedavsasbesedecéeoeten .. Schubert 


Fe TI 600 hecnssnesevcavewens eeteet btnsseenes ..». Rubinstein 
I onda taccntedesertwanie si eoudineneees - .. Schumann 
Dow Juan's Sevemads....ccccvcsosvcovecssccececcccccesse . Tschaikowsky 
Dees Be Teh eccnsenedaccensetwessepiviwbesseses .. Behr 
Myself When Young (In a Persian Garden)... - Lehmann 
CE We TI Be neice ccccccces bsncecieri ides 006 tptnstiorixesstoen Léhr 
PIGS. sidncccdsdccmvenessitan senioteeioawupedveriue Overbeck 
OO re er ey eT ne a re ar Tosti 
Qui Sdegno (Il Flauto Magico).............+0seeeeeeeeeeeeeeees Mozart 
Slumber Romance (Philemon and Baucis)...............+-. -Gounod 
Weare F Beret cc cccsesecessecsssescorcveccessccccscceses .... Devries 
De es Be nn case peas dindcasateeceivcsscviesnsnteesessendl Kjerulf 
Bohemian Folksong......cccccccrcccccccccccscccccsscsssccvccvescs Bohm 
Danny Deevel..cccccccccccesccccccscccscscvesvcescccccecoes .. Damrosch 


The program was very interesting not only on account 


JOS. S$. BAERNSTEIN, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN BASSO. 


Exctusive Management : 
WILLIAM FISHER. 
20 West 94TH Srreer, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Season 1899-1900. 


FANNIE 


nome LEISIGF 


For Terms and Dates 





APPLY TO 


Dr. C. L. PERIN, 


NEW YORK. 





Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, . * 


of its great variety, but for the reason that each com- 
poser was represented by a composition especially char- 
acteristic of his style. An audience of cultivated musi- 
cians listened to Mr. Brigham’s recital with the greatest 
interest, and showed their appreciation of his efforts by 
All the numbers were so artistically 
presented that it is difficult to comment upon any spe- 
cial one or ones, for a word of praise is due to each 


enthusiastic applause. 


However, particularly striking was the interpretation of 
Chopin’s “Poland’s Dirge,” which was marked by great 
dramatic intensity, a quality Mr. Brigham possesses in a 
high degree. In Tschaikowsky’s “Don Juan’s Serenade” 
the artist’s individuality of style was especially apparent, 
and his reading of this number delighted the audience 
Throughout his recital Mr. Brigham gave constant evi- 
dence of the possession of a truly artistic temperament, 
and perhaps in no selection more so than in Mozart’s “Qui 
Sdegno.” 

A beautiful Bohemian Folksong, by Bohm, sung with 
delightful effect, followed by a powerful and dramatic 
interpretation of Damrosch’s “Danny Deever” brought 
In response to repeated recalls the 
The fact that 
Mr. Brigham acted throughout as his own accompanist 


the recital to a close 
artist sang as an encore Tosti’s “A sera.” 


and handled his instrument with great skill added greatly 
to the interest of his performance. 

On Thursday afternoon, July 19, Mrs. Raymond Brown 
“Talks on the 
Music Dramas of Richard Wagner” to an appreciative 


gave one of her interesting and instructive 
audience. “Tristan and Isolde” was chosen for considera- 
tion, and in her treatment of her subject Mrs. Brown 
gave evidence of her deep and intelligent study of Wagner's 
works. For an hour and a half she kept her audience 
intensely interested while she spoke to them in a quiet, 
yet very earnest and attractive way, about this grand 
work—"The high song of love.” Seated at the piano 
she graphically related the story of ‘Tristan and Isolde” 
half in words, half in tones. In opening she described it 
as the greatest love tragedy of the modern stage, and 
said that it is not an opera in the ordinary meaning of 
the word, but a wonderful epic poem with a musical setting 
Mrs. Brown is an excellent pianist, and is able to illus 
trade her lectures in a most artistic manner, and this adds 
greatly to their charm. She has been engaged to give 
during the coming season “A Course of Four Talks on 
the ‘Ring of Nibelung’” and talks on ‘“Parsifal” and 
“Tristan and Isolde” in many important cities 


Becker’s “ Fest March.” 


Saturday evening, August 4, the Kaltenborn Orchestra 


will play at the St. Nicholas Garden Gustav L. Becker's 


“Fest March.” 


GRACE___. 


PKESTON, 


CONTRALTO. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals, Recitals. 


For Terms and Dates, 
Sole Management: 


CONGERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 


13 & 15 West 28th Street, NEW YORK. 


HELEN BUCKLEY, 


SOPRANO. 
Western Managers; HANNAH & HAMLIN, 
Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


Eastern Manager: REMINGTON SQUIRE, 
125 East 24th Street, NEW YORK. 








OscaR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, Contralto; Madame de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano; E. 
Léon Rains, Basso; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; John 
I. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be- 
fore the public. 


WILL RESUME TEACHING SEPTEMBER !7. 





Studio: 51 East 64th Street, New York. 





Address: 


wee JOSEFFY. 


Letter Box 38, NORTH TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
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Making a Libretto, 


ECENT operatic librettos have been so unsatis- 
factory that European critics say that they ac- 
complish their purpose no better than the li- 
brettos of the earlier days, which have been 

The fol- 

lowing satire, written by an Italian, is a fair illustration of 

the way in which the text of these old works were pre 





in recent years the subject of so much ridicule. 


pared by composer and librettist together. 

The composer goes to the librettist in search of a writer 
who shall carry out his ideas. 

“TI want a libretto,” says the vwomposer, “dealing with the 
love of What do you say to 
that?” 


a king for a shepherdess 


answered the writer, 
“but we can introduce complications enough. The 
important is to find for both of them. It is 
opinion that the king ought to be called Ludwig and the 
What do you think of that?” 


“The plan is a little too simple,” 
most 
names my 
shepherdess Caroline 
“Excellent!” 
“We must arrange the first then. We have 


The first will be a chorus of shep 


act, three 
numbers right away 
herds, then a grand aria, in which the king declares his 
love for the shepherdess, and finally another chorus of 
What else do you need?” 

if it were possible,” says the composer, “I shou'd 


shepherds 
“Well 

like a peasant’s wedding, in order to introduce some music 

1 Somnambula.’ ”’ 

We 
friend of 


on the style of “Le 
“Nothing the 


young 


easier will have them celebrating 


marriage of a young the king’s with a 


friend of Caroline's.” 
“And that would give the opportunity for a short aria 


by 


y the mezzo-soprano,” said the composer, delighted 
“Heart beats of the bride,”’ suggested the librettist 
“Yes, and perhaps we could put in a drinking song.” 
“Of course, by the chorus of wedding guests. I 1] look 
out after that. What after that?” 
“This tender tone,”’ says the composer, “will have to be 


contrasted with something martial, like the ‘Soldiers’ 
Chorus’ from ‘Faust.’ ’ 

“Excellent. I'll have a group of recruits come unex 
pectedly to the wedding,” said the librettist 


“And I had a comic duet in my mind, with a very taking 
melody in D flat.” 
arrange some accident 
shall be taken 


librettist, “I'll 

The bridegroom 
‘Elsire d’ , 
continues the composer 
That must be sung by the king 
go t Without 
man should be the king in an opera 


“Good!” agrees the 


that will bring that in 


away to the war, as in Amore 


“Then,” “IT will have an aria in 


C sharp Then he must 


the war. a war there is no reason why a 


Is that all you want 
first act?” 


to put in the 


Yes,” “unless some sort 


JESSIE 


answers the composer, slowly, 
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of national air, like the Seguidilla in ‘Carmen,’ could be 
brought in.” 

“Spanish or Polish?” asked the librettist. 

“Which do you think?” 

“Well, we'll that 
either Spain or Poland; we can decide which after a while 
Caroline will 


leave it way Ludwig’s country is 


It will be laid waste by an army of enemies 
disarm the invaders through her singing.” 





Berlin Opera House, 


HE Berlin Opera House, of which the official 
title is the Theatre Royal, was built a century 
and a half ago by Frederick the Great It is 





Berlin 


100,000 in 


a magnificent edifice, large enough for 


when it was merely the capital of Prussia, with 

















“Splendid!” answered the composer. “Then I will be habitants, but quite inadequate for the capital of an em 
able to bring in my colorature for the soprano 3ut how pire with 2,000,000 of citizens 
will we be able to get in the war?” The original house was burned a year after its erection 
THEATRE ROYAL, BERLIN. 
The librettist was not nonplussed. He was an experi but restored by Frederi William II., and from that date 
enced man has been the greatest German theatre The Emperor, with 
‘A shepherd can look into the wings on the right side 1 view to render it more suited to the demands of the day, 
and sing ‘Oh! see, a warrior comes!’ Then in the or is, according to report, contemplating some improvements 
chestra the warrior’s motive can be played The chorus e arrangements, before deciding the construction of a 
of shepherds then sing ‘A Warrior Comes.’ What may new theatre worthy of thi Reichshauptstadt 
that be? What may that be? In the orchestra the war 
rior's motive continues, crescendo Then the shepherd 
who first discovered the warrior steps two or three feet 
forward and sings ‘Oh, I recognize him well, the warrior Parcello and Jackson Sing at Asheville. 
there The warrior there I well him recognize.’ These 
few phrases and the march of the warriors wil! be all that Mme. Marie Parcello, the contralto, and Dr lon Jack 
is necessary to put the audience into a martial mood.” son, the tenor, were two of the soloists who appeared last 
“Well,” asks the composer, “how much will the libretto [Thursday evening at a performance of “The Persian Gat 
cost ?”’ den” at the Asheville Summer Sc! ind Conservatory 
“Two hundred francs an act.” answers the librettist, and Both of these New York singers were well received, and 
York Sun both scored a great success the concerts 


the bargain is settled.—New 
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Qpera’s Birth in New York. 


PERA in the United States dates from about 
seventy-five years ago. Previous to 1825 the 
nearest approach to opera was the singing by 
solo singers, who found their way in slow 

sailing ships to these shores and were heard in songs ir- 
terjected into plays. But there lived in that year in the 
little town of Brooklyn a merchant named Dominick 
Lynch, and the descendants live there to-day. Besides 
being successful as a merchant, he was an ardent amateur 
of the divine art, and practiced music within his family, 
his daughter being an admirable amateur who would have 
been a clever pianist in our day of ultra virtuosity. 

On one of his voyages to Europe he heard Signorina 
Garcia, then a girl of sixteen, who had the .precocity and 
talent of Patti with a gift of a voice more phenomenal in 
compass than the diva of our day. No phonographs noi 
descriptions adequately reproduce for the mind’s ear a 
voice. We can know precisely its range, but the quality 
beauty, resonance, the phrasing and passion, as well as 
the agility and pathos that led captive the generation of 
the singer of a past day must be unknown quantities and 
qualities to succeeding generations. 

Mr. Lynch's taste guided him aright, and in order to 
give his countrymen a knowledge of the enchantment of 
an Italian opera he engaged Signor Garcia’s opera com- 
pany, principals, orchestra and chorus, and brought them 
to New York in one of his ships. He lodged the prima 
donna and her gifted parents in his own house, and be- 
came the first impresario of the list that has been bring- 
ing Italian opera singers from the other side of the ocean 
ever since. The Garcia family was a company by itself— 
father, mother and brothers of the prima donna, all sing- 
ers of the highest school, the bel canto exponents that 
Du Maurier justly admired. But in 1825 the adjuncts 
which now share the honors with the principals, namely, 
the orchestra and chorus, were very meagre. It is doubt- 
ful if the orchestra and chorus combined exceeded thirty 
persons. 

All of the operas, comic and serious, were novelties in 
America, and as for music itself, the piano was a primi- 
tive instrument, and there were few players worthy the 
name to perform sonatas of Mozart or Haydn on the 
sorry “squares”; while the concert singers never got 
beyond a ballad, or if they ventured afield with a cavatina, 
it was to leave public taste behind them. 

At this time Rossini, the king, had fairly entered upon 
his second style. ‘“‘Semiramide”’ marked the end of his 
first, and “Otello” bore the same relation to it that the 
“Aida” of Verdi bears to “Ernani.” “Otello” was new to 
Europe, and Signorina Garcia was to appear in it early 
in their season. At her patron’s house she studied Des- 
demona. The tradition is that her father was an exact- 
ing, even at times cruel, taskmaster. But the facts are 
that the wonderful girl studied this character in her host's 
morning room, her only companion being Miss Lynch. 
the daughter of the house, a girl of about her own age, 
whom she treated as audience, a hearer who was plying 
her needle while the singer tried and retried her phrases 
and effects, accompanying herself on the piano. As Miss 
Lynch continued to sew the Garcia continued to practice 
and polish until her electrified hearer stopped her work. 
It was then that the proper result had been reached. If 
in the pathetic parts Miss Lynch resumed her work the 
patient singer redoubled her efforts and left off after re- 
peated trials only when she found her audience in tears. 

lhe Garcia Opera Company consisted of Signorina Gar 
cia (who subsequently married a wealthy wine merchant 
of New York named Malibran), Signora Garcia, Sign 
Garcia, Sr.. and Signor Garcia. Jr., Signora Barbiere. 
Signori Angrisani, Rosich, Criveli and Milon. The latter 
vas sometimes tenor. singing Don Ottavio, of Mozart. 
and Don Ramir in “Cenerentola” when not at the violon- 


cello desk in the orchestra. Besides the above, Mr. Etienne 


was the pianist—the piano alone accompanying the re 
citations of the comic operas, and Mr. De Luce led the 
diminutive orchestra 

This remarkab!e company opened at the Park Theatre 
on November 29, 1825. They played twice or thrice a 


week with occasional brief interruptions from sickness or 
other causes until September 30, 1826. The Park Theatre 


} 


al . ! ‘ 
although comparatively a very sma'l house, enjoyed a sea 


son of phenomenal success. The prices were high: boxes, 
$2; pit, $1; gallery. 25 cents. These figures for the best 
theatre in our country experienced little change, except to 
be reduced for the boxes, for the next twenty-five years 
The box office for this first season of opera on this side 


of the ocean furnishes these details 


Night Opera. Receipts 
1 Barbiere di Seviglia. $1,843 
2. Barbiere di Seviglia 1,000 
3. Barbiere di Seviglia...... er 1,214 
4- Barbiere di Seviglia........... Ris in PP ea aq sett eicicciataa 1,138 
5s. Barbiere di Seviglia (gallery, $1) ee 707 
6. L’Amante Astuto......... . i ‘ 657 
> tarbiere di Seviglia.. 654 
8 jarbiere di Seviglia 500 
9. Tancredi .. oss - : “ 508 


pencrnae see pecs ipusmuiseesatcgs Cae 


10. Tancredi 











She FID can sne 0 6865485 caediescnddh 6s<dvddawedasestegouusink 1,068 
OO: “TRGUNED Sdcndcvacevecs sess seevendicndvcnteteseversbadiabiace 1,123 
13- Barbiere di Seviglia...... pucpavanspprensebeespauncees 1,143 
hq, “FREE hs diver cvayucy Cicncevacssovpeyentaveumsrbes + euaberstes 635 
“TRG nbs vedavvctevciictansesssdcdecetteheve¥ouduneieas 570 
GI iio vndtadaidveseruscticksdendecdisdseeanddaabbens 400 
i | GORE ee csewededcpasiadenendsuttbnsoessvadenmemtibsekeonined 889 
SN dco nd ivd ent b enki do edtamindebnneadlineDiitnaidies nomsnaasn 
WD. THD sescndiecceb eee cinbiunssdsgnccasepeseevenbnasasesvedares 339 
20. L’Amante Astuto......... jibe be Selebscossedegueneestncsiags 799 
Se Ge Tia 5 06S i hike 0 esi cabins ti cddeae cacaumiid 404 
OB, TRIO. ccccccevcesccchoncesccncenensnebereniasesvesseeenesse 430 
23. Barbiere di Seviglia and Otello (orchestra benefit)........ 355 
i. ES Penk kes cd cccdawe bencetaketeseeuwnsoveete 380 
00, EE FON DIDS aici cra cviprepcvecadetonetemsasetasasecvere 500 
Si TREE ice sevess cae sinakenes veton epabiccetinsceen 5% 
ss es Eine icdincnnsschontadkbsadasnaseaesseeadnnehaes 514 
28. Il Turco in Italia.... . dh ed cosncesssegoswonsavasyens 419 
ie ES EF da <5 vu dccndbewssscerésvcewevbeebacesunee 356 
jo. Tancredi ...... vilehe era’ iene uoea ines ahaa eneeeab enews 1,680 
eb, “GHEE sleeentonenkaseawisrtoscssceriuebeubeasieeeecedeguaceres 532 
Se FD Bis on snc ceiccccccstvccscdeevonsvcceestouceves 1,236 
oh, Dat Baa ieee oc ccc ctcckgecicnevogeceqecs ee 613 
St, TE ce dewhsn Cahertbacdcemestscwemhabimsdes cccccccsveccnce 250 
os. Te Ce Git CA, Br TR oon kts ccsesibio ck. cece. = 1 GD 
36. La figlia del aria, by Rossini...................000+: — 313 
37. La figlia del aria, by Rossimi............-..cecceceeeees eeee 672 
38. Barbiere di Seviglia 364 
390. La figlia del aria, by 553 
BO QOD: 5 caicdcacten tiene 66a Wh de Ve voce genasuppunscstonedteees cee 794 
gn. “eters GE Be ivenikes do 000 st0csece tstacsisccdcinewess ée 207 
42. Don Giovanno (May 23, 1826).......ccceeeeeececeeeeeeeeee ; 44! 
Gp Tad GRteh.. c ccciiccccccccevccccsovcscsvccsoncesesseseccoue 623 
Qh. TR Gc ccdcscccvccvecsccctccccepececcetewesvesuensess 1,014 
ee Tre tte ee 758 
Bh QOD dca ceedtoted ec cecsdccvacoodnsuséoevocenssyadgsseceioseiEse Ro8 
Be Dota GoewORth. vcccccccccccccccicccscvccccccsccocceseoscecoes 461 
@. Rarbiere di Sevighia. ......cccccccccccccccccsccccccvccvccecece 506 
GD. Dow Glove... .cccccccccccccccccccccccccesecvescccecccseccs 616 
We TRIE coc s ceictcrcicdeccncgsscticontwaperepaceoenescesesers 536 
St. Comerentola ....cccccccccccccecccsccscceccessssoeseceess 4890 
gs. Tennreds (Garele cldlll.....ccscesccccosvcccccscccccsesceveses 440 
53 Barbiere di Sevighia........ccccccccssccsscveccccvcccesecccese 750 
Jefferson’s and Adams’ death........... are alg - 
54. La figlia del aria..... piri arebhiemnedecebe renee oe i 372 
ss. Cenerentola ........ ‘ pc kticarsteewebecaetiokwhiwes 77; 
OE, SIRES: vevcsoveccdssces wakinkeshed te ; ‘ “ree ° 350 
57. Barbiere di Seviglia.. 662 
58. Don Giovanni.. ; wwigteienaientess subnet welee 624 
59. Cenerentola ...........--++++- pun ceeteeterescesevosepns : 877 
60. Romeo et Giulietta........ ; jiebteidsacinns p= 1,006 
61. Don Giovanni.......... ‘ preva ae ee vente 675 
Ge. Mammeo OC Glabetee....... ccccccccccccccccccsccecccccees 939 
G Tenerelll ..ccececscvcces dekavadins pls asmokeiGmarsatipihie R78 
64. Barbiere di Seviglia.............. a Seep 5 sea daca 496 
Ge. CIEE pedcccinecscsccucecedsncssvenscescsvesees Saeed 461 
6. Vacant ...ccccoccccccccccseess -_-- 
67. Dom Giovannll.....ccccccccccccceccenccccccesessssssecessscees 948 
68. Barbiere di Seviglia (August 11, 1826)........-..+- - aun $31 
69. La Figlia (August 29, 1826)...........0eeeeeeeeees 1,000 
go. Cenerentola ........cccseccecees 1,110 
71. Don Giovanni...........+-+++++ sheoeseecenessd ‘ aia 416 
98; QOS co ccciccvvcdescccsssousesccverestrcceees seesevéocossoues 365 
73. Barbiere di Seviglia...........-+.0-eeeeee: digexeceuien date 443 
74. Barbiere di Seviglia..........-ecseeeeeeeeseeces ss : R12 
75. Don Giovanni (benefit of Garcia, Jr.).........00000-00- eee Ros 
76 Zarbiere di Seviglia (benefit of Madame Garcia).. Rar 
77. Tancredi (benefit of Signor Garcia).......-..----- Ro 
78. Romeo et Giulietta (benefit of Signorina Garcia) oe ©6868 
79. Barbiere di Seviglia (September 30, 1826)......-. svaeecs 1,834 
Average ($717 a might).......--scceeecceeeenereneeececnene $56,685 


The operas performed were “Barbiere.” twenty-three 
times and once one act; “L’Amante Astuto,” three times: 
“Tancredi.” fourteen times; “Otello,” nine times and once 
one act: “Il Turco in Italia,” four times; “La Figlia del 
Aria.” seven times: “Don Giovanni.” ten times; “Ceneren- 
tola.” five times; “Romeo et Giulietta,” three times. 

Gross receipts of $56.685, which were then considered 
satisfactory for ten months’ work of an opera company, 
are the best proofs of the very moderate salaries that were 
paid. The company contained nine principals, a chorus 
and orchestra combined, believed to be about thirty, besides 
conductor and the necessary staff. Madame Patti’s price 
for one concert is $4.000, and it is doubtful if she was ever 
as great an artist as Malibran. After the young prima 
donna’s season ended she was heard elsewhere, while her 
marriage to M. Malibran had been regarded with the great- 
est favor and urged, if not compelled, by her parents 
The marriage was ill assorted. A divorce followed. The 
mischief was measurably repaired by her second marriage 
with De Beriot. a great violinist and a composer whose 
violin compositions are now classical—Sunday Sun. 








F, M. Biggerstaff Here. 

F. M. Biggerstaff, who has been associated with Mr. 
Floersheim in our Berlin office for a long time. arrived in 
this city a few days ago. He leaves to-day for San Fran- 


cisco. 





Bruno Oscar Klein’s Vacation. 

Bruno Oscar Klein, the composer, passed the first month 
of his vacation at Lake Placid in the Adirondacks. This 
week Mr. Klein will go to Seabright, N. J., for the re- 
mainder of the summer. 





A. J. Goodrich at Lake George. 

A. J] Goodrich, of Chicago, the author of a number of 
important musical works, accompanied by Mrs. Goodrich, 
will spend the remainder of the summer at Hill View, 
Lake George, N. Y. 
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4 
Women and Music, 

& 7 is being urged in some quarters that Ruskin was 
patronizing in his attitude toward womankind. 
ta If so, women have hitherto enjoyed being patron- 
ized, for a large proportion of the great writer's 
most intense admirers have been ladies. They have ful- 
filled that which Ruskin emphasized as woman’s capital 
duty, when he said: “Her chief function is praise.” It is 
tolerably clear that the ‘‘master” did not think woman pos- 
sessed of the highest creative faculty or intellectual force. 
But in many departments of mental activity it must be con- 
fessed that women have only lately had fair scope and op- 
portunity. Her limitation has, however, applied rather 
to the region of science and philosophy than to that of 
imagination. With regard to her production in prose fic- 
tion, in poetry, and in music, we do her no wrong by com 
paring her work fairly and squarely with that of man; in 
these departments she has certainly not been handicapped 
In music she may even be said to have been placed favora- 
bly, for at a titie when it was rare for a man to receive 
any musical training whatever, every girl was taught to 

play the harpsichord or piano 

And yet it is in music that woman’s record fails most 
signally. In fiction she can give us names that only fall 
below the very greatest male writers—names such as 
George Eliot, the two Brontés, Jane Austen, George Sand 
These are not world famous writers like Cervantes or Sir 
Walter Scott, but they stand very high. In poetry the re 
cord is not so gocd; Sappho and Mrs. Browning stand a 
long way below Homer, Dante and Milton—they are not 
even to be ramed with Goethe, Wordsworth, or Tennyson 

In music the parallel is even more disappointing. It is 
impossible to find a single woman's name worthy to take 
rank with Beethoven, Handel, Mozart, Rossini, Brahms, 
Wagner, Schubert; we cannot even find one to place be 
side Balfe or Sir Arthur Sullivan. As a writer to the 
Musical Times remarked nearly twenty years since, “A 
few gifted members of the sex have been more or less 
fortunate in thir emulation of men, and that is all. Nota 
single great work can be traced to a feminine pen.” Noth 
ing has been done since to lessen the truth of this remark 
Year by year our great festivals produce new works; it is 
rare for even a minor production to be from the pen of a 
woman, 

A large part of all music proceeds from the emotions, 
and in this respect woman is supposed to be more gifted 
than man. But music clearly depends on something more 
than feeling something that goes beyond sensibility; and 
in that something woman would seem to be lacking. Sh 
is like a poet who lacks “the accomplishment of verse”; 
the gift of utterance is not hers. She can interpret, but she 
cannot create Fable may name St. Cecilia as the pa 
troness of music, but the real gods of music are the Han 
deis and Mozarts. 

It may seem ungallant to insist upon the truth, but in a 
to do with hard 


] 


inquiries such as the present we have 
facts, not with fancy, speculation or chivalry As singers 
women can hold their own against all male comers; as in 
strumental performers they fall little, if at all, behind the 
greatest; as producers, as composers they have done noth 
ing beyond second best, and not much of that It is an 
extraordinary thing that woman should thus fail in a de 
partment where a careless thinker might expect her chiefly 
to excel. The careless thinker would, undoubtedly, reason 
from wrong premises. He would regard music as merely 
a light exercise of the fancy and emotions; it is more 
than this—it is one of the deepest utterances of the soul, 


and one of the severest exercises of the mind 


For some reason not yet understood, the feminine nature | 


has never yet produced a Beethoven as it has never yet pro 
duced a Shakespeare. No true woman will think of con 
tradicting this assertion; it is.a matter of fact, not contro 
versy. Their warmest admirers would hardly care to in 
stance Fanny Hensel, Sainton-Dolby, Virginia Gabriel, 
Mrs. Bartholomew, Miss Alice M. Smith, or Miss Rosalind 
Ellicott as really great composers. They have done good 
and useful work, not to be despised or underrated; but 
where is the female Mascagni or Dvorak, or Tschaikowsky, 


or Coleridge-Taylor? It is a question for the defence, if 


defence there be, and no satisfactory answer has yet been 
given. The plea of defective education, with regard to 
music, can hardly apply, for in music woman’s chances 
have been at least equal to those of man. Even now, 
though men are studying music increasingly, female per 
formers probably outnumber males by six toone. If we seek 
for what may be called the feminine element in music, we 
have to look for it among the works of men, for the simple 
reason that women have produced nothing that can be given 
serious consideration. We may detect a feminine tone in 
composers like Porpora, or Schubert, or Robert Franz, or 
even to some degree in Mendelssohn; and thus, so far as 
music is concerned, males represent to us both the* mascu 
line and the feminine. In the world of musical composition 
the feminine sex can hardly be said to exjst. 

Possibly women have been on the wrong tack altogether 
in their efforts at musical production. They have had no 


pioneer of their own sex, and they have naturally followed Miss Francine Dewhurst (July 24) West End, London 
in the footsteps of man. But if they are to accomplish Miss Francine Dewhurst (July 27) Harley street, London 
anything great they must be distinctive; they must fol- 
low nobody, emulate nothing, but seek to embody the “4! for You......--. D’Hardelot 
. ‘: The Red Dominoes (July 4) Henley, England 
instinctive emotions of their own souls. As imitators of . 
Miss Jessie McLeod (July to) Bushey, England 


men in music, it must be recognized that they have failed; Miss Hortense Paulsen (July 13) Baker street, London 
this does not prove that they are doomed to failure. It is Miss Florence Daly (July 14) Stanwell, England 
useless to theorize about differences between man and Miss Jessie McLeod (July 18) Hyde Park Gate, London 

Miss Lilian Courtenay (July 19) Hyde Park Gate, London 


woman’s nature. Science has not yet been able to explain 


any difference beyond a physical one, and how far that 
In Memoriam Liza Lehmann 


operates in the domain of intellectual creation can only 
“ Mr. Luscombe (July Steinway Hall, London 
be judged by facts, not by dogmatizing or theorizing It Arthur Walenn (July 17) Harley street, London 
iS easy to suggest that woman fails in the highest branches Arthur Walenn (July 18) Hyde Park, London 
of imaginative work; it is not easy to account for her 
success in prose fiction and her complete failure in mu- In May Time Dudley Buck 
sical production.—A. L. S., Musical News Miss Jenkins Colyer (July 11) “The Albion,” London 
Miss Jenkins Colyer (July Croydon, England 
ee —= Mme. Alma Ribolla (July 12) West End, London 
Miss Edith Poynter (uly 18) Skegness 
The John Church Company’s Publications. ee eee ee ee 
: , The Lark Now Leaves Her Watery Nest Horatio Parker 
HE following are some of the recent dates showing Mise. Blanche Merchesl Clely @ St. James Hall, London 
when compositions published by the John Church Miss Frederika Taylor (July 11) Regent’s Park. Londor 
Company were performed: Mme. Ruth Lamb (July 12) Kensington, London 
rhe Sweetest Flower That Blows.. Hawley 
Miss Grainger Kerr (July 7) Maida Vale, London It Was a Lover and His Lass De Koven 
Miss Grainger Kerr (July 9) Bayswater, London Mme. Ruth Lamb (July ) Kensington, London 
Miss Grainger Kerr (July to) Queen's Gate, London Miss Edith Poynter (luly 16) Skegness 
Miss Grainger Kerr (July 13) Caterham, London Mme. Marian McKenzie (July 16) Red Hill 
Miss Francine Dewhurst (July 14) Wimbledon, London Mme. Marian McKenzie (uly Mile. de Lede’s 
Madame Dews (July 14) B'ackp»ol, England Concert. London 
Miss Francine Dewhurst (July 1 Maidenhead, England Miss Edith Poynter (luly 19) Skegness 
Miss Grainger Kerr (July 17)... Harley street, London 
Miss Carrie Tubb (July 17) Belgravia, London 
Miss Lilian Cemstenes (July to) Dream-Maker Man Nevin 
Miss Francine De whurst (July 20) Princess Gallerie, London Miss Hortense Paulsen (July 16) Kensington, London 
Miss Francine Dewhurst (July 23) Wynnstay Gardens, London - 
Miss Francine Dewhurst (July 24) West End, London Deux Miniatures George Liebling 
Miss Carrie Tubb (July 24) Wandsworth, London George Liebling (J ) Maida Vale. London 
Mme. Bertha Moore (July 24) Holland Park, London 
Miss Carrie Tubb (July 2s) Putney, London 
Miss Francine De whurst (July 27) Harley street, London Rose Fable Hawley 
Miss Carrie Tubb (July 28) a Southsea. London Miss Grainger Ker Caterham, London 
Necklace of Love — _ : . eeoee-Nevin ‘ ndolier z Nevin 
Miss Grainger Kerr (July 7) j Maida Vale, London Mile, Janotha (July 13) Green Park Club, London 
Miss Grainger Kerr (July 9) - Bayswater, London -— 
Miss Grainger Kerr (July to) Queen's Gate, London : . 
Miss Grainger Kerr July 13) Cotethem. Loatas Among the audience who witnessed Miss Gertrude Ben 
Miss Francine Dewhurst (July 14) Wimbledon, London nett’s performance at the Coleman House Asburv Park 
Miss Francine Dewhurst (July 16) Maidenhead, England last Tuesday evening, were Mme. Madeline Schilier and 
Mme. Marian McKenzie (July 16) Red H Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler, who sat together It was a co 
Mme. Marian McKenzie (July 17) . 
el a ee ek ae Princess Gallerie. London ‘"Cidence that these two artists shou d have been there at 
Miss Francine Dewhurst (July 23). Wynnstay Gardens, London the same time 


ISABEL McCALL’S 


SCHOOL OF ACCOMPANYING, 
| 251 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, cor. of 28th St. 








SOLOISTS AND VOCAL TEACHERS 
SUPPLIED WITH PROFESSIONAL 
ACCOMPANISTS. 


FALL TERM BEGINS.... 
MONDAY, SEPT. 3, 1900. 


(MICHIGAN GONSERVATORY OF Music, 


DETROIT, 
ALBERTO JONAS, DinECTOR. 








HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS : CORPS OF 
ALBERTO JONAS, Piano. HENRI ERN, Violin,  'WENTY-EIGHT 
ELSA von GRAVE-JONAS, Piano. F. L. ABEL, ‘Cello EMINENT 
MAURICE de VRIES, Voice. N. J. COREY, Organ. INSTRUCTORS. 
JEAN Van der VELPEN, Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition. 


SCHOOL YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 10. Catalogues mailed free. Address F. L, ABEL, Secretary. 
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paces amply © Henty Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 131 East 17th St., New York. 


Mme. de WIENZKOWSKA, Pianiste-Teacher. 
| Prof. LESCHETIZKY’S ** "razz" 


STEINWAY HALL, or 147 WEST 82d STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


LESCHETIZKY—" Mme. WIENZKOWSKaA’S success as a piano virtuoso and a teacher is eminent.” 
PADEREWSKI—" Mme WIENZKOWSKA is a finished pianiste, and possesses extraordinary ability of communicating to others a 
| complete knowledge of her art.” 


ALL BRANCHES 
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LANGUAGES. 
_ ELOCUTION. 
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Liszt at Home. 


N interesting article appeared a short time ago 
in Westermann’s Monatshefte on the home life 
of the famous composer and pianist Franz 
Liszt. It is mainly drawn from the papers 
and journals of Gerhart Rohlis, the well-known German 
traveler, who lived at Weimar when he was not exploring 
the recesses of Central Africa, and knew Liszt intimately. 
Rohlfs first met Liszt in 1871 at the house of a mutual 
friend, and at once fell under the spell of the personal fas- 
cination which no one seems ever to have been able to re 
sist. Liszt apparently took to Rohlfs immediately also, and 
gave him a general invitation to his famous Sunday par 
ties, which were by no means open to all the world and 
his wife 

Liszt lived on the first floor of a little house in the Palace 
Garden, called the Hofgartnerei, which had been set apart 
for his use by the Grand Duke. He had only four rooms, 
including his bedroom, and they were all full to overflow- 
ing when he gave a party. The Grand Duke rarely missed 
one of these occasions, but there was no ceremony about 
his visits. He took his place in the audience like an ordi- 
nary guest. Lisat’s pupils did most of the play ng on thes 
oceasions, but the ‘Meister’ generally played a duet with 
me of the best of them and sometimes ended with a solo. 
When this happened everybody stood up, partly out of re- 
spect for the great man and partly because Liszt particu- 
larly liked to have people looking at him while he played. 

Liszt's parties, as has heen said, were rather exclusive 
Che good people of Weimar seldom saw the inside of the 
Hofgartnerei. The company consisted chiefly of his pu- 
ind a sprinkling of the court circle with any distin- 
guished Weimar. 
\miable One 
of his pupils, a rich American girl, who had established 
herseli at the Russischer Hof Hotel, once ventured to 
a friend without having asked Liszt’s permission. 
He marched down 
“We seem to 
The 
offending damsels shrank into their shoes, and as soon as 
his back was turned took French leave as speedily as they 


pils 
musicians who happened te be at 


as Itiszt was, he had a horror of intruders. 


bring 
Liszt 
the room, saying in a very audible “aside,” 


“spotted” the intruder at once. 


have got the whole Russischer Hof here to-day.” 


could. 

\mong the many famous musicians whom the presence 
of Liszt attracted to Weimar one of the most frequent vis- 
tors was Hans von Bilow. Btilow had not Liszt’s suavity 
of manner and he was inclined to stand upon his dignity. 
On one occasion they had been with a party to Osmanstedt, 
Weiland 


went to dinner at the house of one of Liszt’s friends. 


When they came back they 
After 
lle began a 


where was buried. 


dinner Liszt asked Biilow to play something 
fantasia and while he was in the midst of it the hostess got 
of the room on tip-toe to give some 
“What is 


“IT thought someone had fainted,” 


up and walked out 


orders to the servants. Bulow stopped dead 


matter?” said Liszt 


said Biilow, and it took all Liszt’s powers of persuasion tc 
induce him to go on playing. 

One of the pleasantest features of the Weimar life seems 
to have been the absence of the rigorous etiquette which 
is generally supposed to reign in German courts. The 
Grand Duke was one of Liszt’s warmest admirers, and 
they were the friendliest imaginable. Herr 
Rohlfs gives a specimen of their conversation which he 
overheard at his own table. Sarasate had been playing at 
the palace, and the Grand Duke was naturally in raptures 
over his wonderful technic. Liszt, however, was not to 
be overawed. “He has been tremendously boomed,” ne 
said, “but he is not a great artist.”” “‘My dear Liszt,” said 
the Grand Duke, “he played most wonderfully; I was de- 
“Your Royal Highness,” said Liszt, 


on terms 


lighted with him.” 
‘understands the business of reigning very well, but in 
musical matters I am the authority, and according to my 
not a great artist.” The Grand Duke 
would not give in, and so the matter rested. But differ- 
ences of cpinion such as this never made any alteration 


judgment he is 


in their friendship. 

Herr Rohlis was at the last party which Liszt ever gave 
It was in 1886, the year of Liszt’s death. In his later years 
Liszt rarely played, even to his friends, but that day he 
was persuaded to play one of Beethoven’s sonatas. He 
played like a man inspired. After he had finished he rose 
from the piano and told one of his pupils to take his place, 
but the Grand Duke stopped him with tears in his eyes. 
“No, dear Meister,” he said, “leave us with that sonata 
ringing in after such playing as yours any- 
thing else would be a profanation.” The next day Liszt 
He was attended to the railway 
affectionate 


our ears; 


started for Bayreuth. 


station by a troop of pupils. There was an 
with much kissing and shaking of hands 


\ few weeks later he died 


leave taking, 
Rohlfs never saw him again 
at Bayreuth in the arms of his daughter, Cosima Wag- 
ner.—Daily Graphic. 


Emil Hofmann. 


MIL HOFMANN, the baritone singer, is 
the month of July as the guest of Orrin S 
Tiffany Park, Irvington-on-the-Hudson. Before leaving 
town Mr. Hofmann was busy arranging programs for a 
His manager, 


spending 
Goan, 


concert tour to begin early in the autumn 


E. H. Holmes, of 33 West Sixty-first street, has already 
begun to book dates. Mr. Hofmann has also been en- 
gaged as soloist for performances of “The Messiah,” 


“Elijah” and “The Creation.” As an of the 
German Lieder Mr. Hofmann is especially delightful, an 


will include gems 


interpreter 


lor the season 


from the classics, which promise to prove attractive to 


his programs coming 
the cultured American audiences. 


Caroline Maben. 
Miss Caroline Maben has just returned to her Carnegie 
Hall studios from a pleasant sojourn with her mother at 


their cottage, “The Walhalla,” at Saratoga, N. Y 








Dr. MEDINA-FERRER 


begs to announce that he has opened a 


School for Wocal Culture. 


Years of exhaustive research into the best methods of vocal 
training, combined with an accurate knowledge of the anatomy and 
physiology of the larynx, have enabled him to perfect a common 
sense method, whereby he guarantees to fit in 125 lessons any voice 
for professional or private use. An interview will convince the 
most skeptical 


STUDIO: Nos. 30 & 32 West 15th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
MARGUERITE 


FREELING-NORRI 


CONTRALTO. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address care of 


MUSICAL COURIER, or Woman's Building, Memphis, Tenn. 








CHARLES L, YOUNG. 


SUITE: 
819-820 Townsend Building, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


@eees 
MANAGER 


Distinguished Artists 
and Concert Tours. 


Broadway and 25th St. 








Grand Rapids Notes. 


GRAND RaPptps, Mich., July 26, 1900 
USIC in Grand Rapids has been at a standstill this 
summer until ago, when 
of our city had the opportunity of hearing for the first time 
in Grand Rapids Miss Doris Wilson. 
Since that time this charming young lady has made her 


two weeks music lovers 


conquests by the score. She is possessed of a voice of 
great range and rare sweetness and understands full well 
how to use it. I had an interview with her and found her 
as pleasant to listen to in a social way as musically. At 
present she is singing in different large cities throughout 
the country. 

Formerly a church singer, she discovered that there is 
more money to be derived from the stage than the “loft,” 
and consequently for the past three years she has been be- 
fore the footlights. 

I hope the time will speedily come when the churches will 


see the “error of their ways;” and seeing them, “mend 
them.” 

Then, and not until then, will our singers receive good 
salaries and the churches throughout the land resound 


with the music of voices made perfect through good train 
ing Ss DvD. 


Milwaukee Musical Society. 


have just received the handsome volume 


which tells the history of the Milwaukee Musical 


W E very 
Society. 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the society, one 
This memorial 
Milwaukee be 
organization and first 


The work was published in commemoration of 


of the pioneer organizations of its kind 
volurre describes the 
as established in 1850, the 


musical situation in 
fore it 
performances under Hans Balatka, its operatic perform 
its war in the West, its fights pro and con Wag 
After Balatka, F 
hall 
teresting accounts of the numerous festivals in which the 
of dis 


ance 


ner. Abel became director, and the so 


ciety built a for itself, and this is followed by in 


society took a leading part, under its succession 
tinguished conductors, till it culminates in the report of 
Burckhardt 


with the task of writing this historical review of the work 


its fifty years’ jubilee. Oskar was entrusted 
of the society, and has accomplished his labors with emi 
the Milwaukee Musical So- 
achieved under the greatest diffi- 


disinterested 


nent success. The record of 


ciety shows what can be 


culties by steady, persevering efforts by 


true lovers of art. 


DRESDEN PENSION. 


Mrs. TAYLOR offers her beautifully furnished, 
large, sunny rooms at reasonable rates to students 
coming to Dresden. Chaperonage if desired 
Guidance asto Art Galleries, &c. Also coaching 
for the Dresden Conservatory in Piano, Violin and 
Singing by a student of the Hoch Schule (just 
finishing). Long experience abroad. References 
exchanged. Address Werder Strasse, 22" 


|. SCHERHEY, 


M. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Church—Oratorio— Conacert— Opera. 


Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Conservatory in Berlin 
Studio: 780 Park Ave., Cor. 73d St., New York. 
Summer Course for Teachers and Artists begins June |. 


S.C. BENNETT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Method unexcelied for purity of tone production. 


Teacher of Mme. Ganzvra JouNnstong-BisHor and other 
prominent singers. 


Studio: 827 Carnegie Hal! 





New York. 





T he Associate School of Music 


is what its name implies—the co- 
operation of eminent Specialists 
to the end of affording a perfect 
system of training for students 
and teachers. 





Special Courses in Voice, Theory and Sight Singing ; 
Piano, Organ and Violin. 


A COPY OF 1900 PROSPECTUS MAILED ON REQUEST. 


‘adress H. W. GREENE, President, 


489 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 











Oct. 15 to Nov. 15, New England States, 
Nov. 15 to Dec. 15, Eastern States. 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON 


Has the honor to announce an extended Tour, SEASON 1900-1901, 
of the eminent American Contralto 


e @ Katharine Sisk, 


IN ORATORIO, CONCERT AND SONG RECITAL. 





Dec. 15 to Jan. 15, Southcra States. 
Jan. 15 to Feb. 15, Western States, 





Tour now booking. Fof terms and dates address 


LOUDON; G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 
















D. H. BALDWIN & GO. 


CINCINNATI, 
INDIANAPCLIS, 
LOUISVILLE, 
CHICAGO. 





Baldwin 


Ellington ‘PIANDS, 


Valley Gem 
_ Hamilton Organs. —catatocues FURNISH ATION, >> 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


OPULAR PEASE PIAND oo. 


EASE 
IANOS. 


ED ON APPL 








Factories: West 43d Street. 


Office and Salesro.ms: 109 West 42d Street, 
NEW YORK. 











Germany. 


TION LARA PFEIFER, 


CONCERT DIREC 


Agency Founded 1879 


MRS. ¢ 
ed, 


where 


erman 














Germany: Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1 
Cable Address: Musikwolf, Berlin 
CHARLES G. THOMAS 
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The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso 
22° Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 


Reyal Protessor GUST4V HOLLAENDER. Director 
OOBSERVATORY Developme alt branches of mus OPER nt AND DR oe sc — I 
( © tag IRCHESTRA SCHOO al hestra 
str P SEMINARY vecial training f ( HORUS St HOO ‘RLEMENTARY 
PIANO AND Vit IN 


‘ ‘ i AR MON} Prof. Ludwig Bussier, Hans Pfitener, Prof 
E. E. Ta ubert PIAN( Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Ernest Hutcheson, Prof 
Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendick, Heinr. Pfitzner 


ipa AND COMPOSITION 


Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, 
Guenther Freudenberg, V ictor Ho nder, D. M. Levett SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass- 
Kempner. Frau Julie Moeller, W ladys! aw Seidemann Alexander Heinemann OPERATIC AND 
DRAM ATIC CLASS—Emanuel Reicher, Felix Ehrl VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernhard 
Dessau, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. ‘CBLIA)—Anton Hekking HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz 
Poenitz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Musie Director, ete 
Charges: from 125 marks ($30) up to 500 marks ($120) Annually 


Pupils received at any time Consultation 
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PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTI 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 








Italy. 


Concert aad Theatrical Direction: 


Madame ELISA FIASCHI, 


ANI 


JOSEPH SMITH, radu cy 
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& Via Rondinelli P. P., Specialty in Voice Building and the Correction ef 
Natural and Acquired Defects 
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Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


AKLISHE! 1867 


Missa CLARA BAUR 


A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories, 


>» Directreassa. 








BRANCHES TAUGHT. Stude ° ya inity, as well as 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


all component 





Steinway & Sons are the only m: anufacturers who make 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 


casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 








CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS. 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


Unlimited Guaranty. 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUPACTURERS, 





Factory : Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., BOSTON. 





WAREROOMS: 


NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenac. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Strects. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avecnac. 








“AC TMBALE 


CHICAGO, 


ILL., 


U. S. A. 





BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 
NEW YORK, 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive 


vose 


——— appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 


more favorable comment to- day than 


are receiv ing 


any other make of piano offered to the public. 


Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Touch, 


Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, [lass. 
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